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Foreword 



It is a truism that a great college or university is almost always the 
long shadow ot a great leader it> president. Ironically, however, the process 
which is generally followed in recruiting and selecting the college president, as 
described in several recent •'exposes,** is itseK often so haphazard as lobe 
ludicrous. 

T.iis handDook has been prepared for thi* Association of American 
Colleges by Dr. loseph F. Kaulfman, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison, with a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Dr. Kauffman's approach to presidential selection is based on two prin- 
cipal assumptions. First, higher education has never before had so great a 
need for presidential leadership of the highest quality, a requirement tliat is 
likely to grow no less in the years immediately ahead. Second, improvement 
in the process of selection can contribute to ihe quality and effectiveness of 
that leadership. 

Dr. Kauffman^ himself a former college president, has witnessed the 
selection process in operation from both inside a (d out. Latterly, having 
returned to his preoccupations as scholar and lead ei he has subjected the 
process to a much needed critical evaluation. With the oversight of a task 
force composed of college and university presidents, he has produced a vade- 
mecum which should prove very useful to trustee and selection committees as 
well as to those prospective presidents who can find comfort and enlighten- 
ment from this glimpse behind the curtain of the selection process. 

Frederic W. Ness, President 
Association of American Colleges 
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Introduction 



This puhlication is written with an underlying premise: that the po* 
tential effectiveness of a college or univeisity president is, at least in part, a 
function of the process by which he or she is selected. If that process involves 
the appropriate constituencies of the institution, clarifies goals, objectives and 
priorities, and enables the board to select a person it can support fully, then a 
foundation for success will have been established. 

Effective educational leadership remains a crucial ingredient in the suc- 
cess of any higher education enterprise. Despite the pressing problems of 
finances and, in some cases, declining enrollments, our commitment to the 
fundamental value of learning must be constantly renewed. No one person or 
segment of an institution holds this trust exclusively. Yet it is the president 
who is expected to be the link among all of the parties involved^ Governing 
boards, administrators, faculties, and students look to presidents not only to 
provide effective management but also to nourish the values for which institu- 
tions of higher learning stand 

Every year from two to three hundred colleges and universities face the 
necessity of choosing a new president. More and more that task has become 
complex, controversial, and difficult. Boards of trustees and regents often 
seek to learn from the experience of others and rcqu ;sts for specific guides 
are often sought. The role of the president is changing, and so is the role of 
:;overning boards, as constituent groups press for participation in the piocess 
of choosing a new leader. 



Governing boards, administrstors, faculties, and students 
look to presidents not only to provide effective 
management but airo to nourish the values for 
which institutions of higher learning stand. 



This publication is meant to be a guide for governing boards, search 
committees, and presidential aspirants. It describes the main ingredients in 
the process of selecting the chief executive of a college or university campus. 
It is meant to be instructive to all of the participants. 

Obviously what follows in these pages should not be considered pre- 
scriptive for all. It is directed primarily to four-year tol leges and universities, 
rather than two-year community colleges and junior colleges, although those 
institutions may find parts of it uselul. It is meant for the selection of the 
chief executive officers of individual campuses, whether their title is president 
or chancellor. It is not meant for the selection of heads of slate system^ of 
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hiijhor oilutalion or heads of mulii-campus s/stonis, which may h,wc ( iitc 
Jitlcront ntvdjand objectives. 

While the contents that follow are not prescriptive, they attempt to 
illuminate pratuw.^ and principles that each institution will want to examine 
in treating its own presidential selection and appointment policies. They will 
have to be applied in ways appropriate to the individual differences among 
institutions. 

Despite the concern of some obseivers with homogeni/ation, American 
higher education still retains a remarkable diversiiv. There arc some 2,900 
colleges and universities throughout the United St.. Excluding the two- 
year colleges, there . re 543 public institutions and 1,284 private omrs. They 
are large and small, public and private, urban ai.d rural, independent and 
church-affiliated. With the possible exception of some colleges and uni- 
versities controlled by religious orders, the material presented herein should 
be useful and generally applicable 

Mowing a brief comment on higher education in the 1970's, the 
•opics covered include: The Governing Board, The Nature of the College 
Picsidency Today, Characteristics of Present College and University Presi- 
dents, Orfc>ani/ing the Search Process, The Search Committee, Candidate 
Qualifications and Criteri,t, Obtaining Nominations and Candidates, Affirma- 
tive Action, Screening and Assessing Caiilidates, Making the Final Decision, 
The Appointment, Boari •^■'C3ident Expectations and Relationships. Evalua- 
tion of Presidents and C^Toer Development Concerns of Presidents arc also 
treated. 

Readers shorld note that the author's owi. references to the college or 
university pr-sioem are expressed in lerms that indicate such an office could 
be held bv either a woman or a man. Because most of the writing about the 
olloge presidency assumes j male candidate or male incumbent, many of the 
quotations cited use the male pronnun. Such quotations may appear offensive 
to sonie reade-s but the ki:iguage of the original source has not been altered. 

Finally. I wish to make it clear that what follows represents the views 
ot the author and is not an official statement of policy by the Association of 
American Colleges. The advice and counsel of the AAC Task Force on Presi- 
dential Selection and Career Development has been invaluable Appreciation 
is expressed to the members of the Task Force: john W. Qundlcr, Presideiu, 
Williams College; Edward D. Eddy, Jr., President. Chatham CiJ'-ge; Warren B. 
Knox (Chairnun), Vice President for Public Affair. Reed College; jamesM. 
Miuhell. Member ot Bt)ard ol Directors and Past Chairman, Association of 
GoverniiiR B4)ards of Universities and Colleges; Barbara Newell, President, 
We .lev Collevie; Edgar F. Shannon. President, University of Virginia; and 
Marvin Wachman. President lemple University. The generoMt/ )f the Ford 
I oundation in making this publication possible is gratefully acknowledge;!. 

I am also appreciative of the wisdom and support received from the 
\AC staff, including President Frederic W. Ness, Elden Smitii and .ohn Gillis, 
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and the ediiorial assistance of Marti PatchcIL O^* course, final responsibility 
for ihe contens must be borne solely by the author. Like ot'ier tormei 
collegj president, he knows that all crec it is to be widely shared but the 
responsibility is his alone. 

Joseph F, Kauffman 

Madison, Wisconsin 
August, 1974 
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Higher Education in the 1970's 



Inslilulions ol higher oducalion function in a social context which 
requires understanding as we define institutional objectives and select our 
leaders. While there is ample opportunity to challenge the trends of the times 
or to move counter to the conventional wisdom, it is necessary to take into 
account where higher education has been and where it may be going. 

After a period of unprecedented growth and optimism, our collc^^s and 
universities have entered a period of stabili/atio»i and, for some, retrench- 
ment. Some institutions face enormous financial difficulties, and reductions 
•n facults and staff are not uncommon. Public attitudes toward higher educa- 
lion are changing and government reassesses the level of its support along 
with other pressing social priorities. New demands and expectations for 
economy, sound management and accountability equal or exceed earlier 
pressures for a socially relevant curriculum, student participation and new 
program development. 

In the thrust for more effective management, new conflicts occur. Pro- 
grams must he reviewed, priorities set, and effectiveness evaluated. New tech- 
niques of management are becoming crucial, yet the/ need to be recognized 
as means, not ends. Both the public and the academy arc still having diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon the essential purposes of higher education. 

Higher education has accepted many functions now crucial to American 
v)tiety. Because access to higher education is seen as viial to social and 
economic opportunity, it has become an expectation. Who shall pay tor it and 
who benefits from it remain areas of public debate. Yet it seems clear thii 
college attendance will continue to be the mam path for upward mobility. 
The nature of aid to siudents and institutions will continue to be debated. 



Both the public and the academy are still having 
difficulty in agreeing upon the essential 
purposes of higher education. 



Private c )l leges and universiiies will be challenged, as never before, to 
develop dislinclivi* purposes anj programs to attract students and financial 
support. Without such uniqueness, ability to compete wiih the low-tuition 
institutions of lUe public sector is limited. 

Public insiilutions, and their forms of governance, are becoming in- 
creasingK resp4)nsive \o public authority. In some ways, puMic colleges and 
universities a»c being regarded as stale agencies and the advent of academic 
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tolletiive bargaining may accelerate i'wh trend. The allocation of public re- 
sources tor public higher education has become an integral part of the 
political proces*. In uch a Netting, effective political leadership becomes a 
crucial qualification th-^se who would head public institutions. 



The college preside it* should provide the knowledge and 
leadership to gufde the institution in its responses 
to the challer^ges and opportunities it faces. 



There is considerable writing available on the problems facing higher 
education, most notably the voluminous published reports of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education. Each institution must take this backdrop 
into account as it goes about setting its own plans and objectives for the 
remainder of tiie decade. Each college and university will have to make diffi- 
cult chi)ices and decisions in the years ahtud. Governing ^^oards and those 
responsible for goal-setting and policy decisions require an awareness of the 
total fabric of higher education. 

The college president should provide the knowledge and Icadcrsh.p to 
guide the institution in its res ponses to the challenges and opportunities it 
faces. 
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The Governing Board 



Elloclive governance ot a college i)r university requires a siuind lela- 
tii)nship between governing board and president. To line!, and retain, a presi- 
dent with the qualities netessaiy to lead tlieii institution, is one ot ttie nH>st 
important responsibilities ot tiusteeship. 

In the sections ttiat tollow frequent reference will be made to boards ot 
trustees, regents or governing boards. Whatever its title, the governing board 
i)t a college or university normally serves as the repository ot tinal institu- 
tional authority. 



Effective governance of a college or university 
requires a sound relationship between governing board 
and president. To find, and retain, a president with 
the qualities necessary to lead their institution, is 
one of the most important responsibilities of trusteeship. 



Contrary to practices in many other countries, American colleges and 
universities are governed by boards ot lay citizens in which legal authority 
and liability are lodged. Space does not permit portraying the history of 
governing hoards, although an understanding of that history is valuable tor 
board members and presidents. Since education is a responsibility of ttie 
states rather than the federal government, they are empowered to grant 
charters for the establishment ot colleges and universities. A private institu- 
tion, seeking such a charter, must have a corporate identity which centers in a 
board. Similarly, a public institution, whether created constitutionally or 
statuti)rily, requires a body of citizens to implement its purposes and protect 
the public trust. 

During the two decades following World War II, governing boards dele- 
gated considerable auttiority to presidents and taculties. Systems of academic 
self-governance were developed, implementing a concept which came to be 
known as 'Shared authority.** Jhh concept was enunciated nationally in the 
1966 Stutcnwnt on Government of Colleges and Universities, jointly formu- 
lated by the American Association of University Professors, the American 
Ci>until on EJuration ano the Association of Governing Boaids of Universi- 
ties and G)llegev Ibis statement speaks of the 'Inescapable interdependence 
anu)ng )kioverningiM)ard, administration, taculty, students and others/** 

Governing board members are aware that their roles are often am- 
biguous. Ideally, they should concern themselves with matters of policy and 
av4)id getting into administrative details. However, the line separating the two 
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\> frequenlly blurred. Thoy arc expected lo react to recommendations 
hrought before them rather than lo iiiiiiale recommendalions. Some argue 
thai ihey ought to deal only with linancial and budgetary matters rather than 
academic questions. Yet we have learned that linancial policy has significant 
impact on academic policy questions. Further, educational policy may be a 
crucial determinant in attracting or discouraging student enrollment. Such 
matters cannot be divorced froi , an institution's fiscal policies. 

There h is been a great change in the mood and concerns of board 
members in recent years and nuives to strengthen the role of governing boards 
can be seen. Siudent disruption, obstruction and violence resulted in public 
cries of "Who's in charge?" Parents, legislators, alumni and donors called for 
the asSiTtion of the legal authority hcl.J governing boards. The severe 
financial problems now being experie-.cd call for skillful management of 
resources and greater accountability. Governing boards are ultimately held 
accountable, despite their unpaid status. Thus, in more and more institutions, 
governing boards havi moved from pro forma approval of the president'" 
recommendations to a full involvement in the issues confronting their 
campuses. B^)ard members, too, have relationships with constituencies both 
on and off campus. 



With these change^ and other concerns on the horizon, 
governing boards have ^ken on enormous burdens. 
Their concept of the presidency, and of the 
president's relationship to the board and its 

members, becomes a crucial ingredient when leadership 
succession must be faced by an institution. 



Governing boards are no longer lully dependent on the president for 
information and awareness of educational matters confronting our colleges 
and universities. They subscribe to The Chromde of Higher Educatioth 
Change magazine, and AGH Reports, They read Cirnegie Co.nmission publi- 
cations, and they attend conferences sponsored by the Association of Govern- 
Boards of Universities and Colleges, an mcreasingly important association 
of over 610 menber governing boards, with some 1 3,000 trustees or regents, 
on 960 campuses in the United States. 

With these changes, and other concerns on the horizon, governing 
bt)ards have taken on enormous burdens. Their concept of the presidency, 
and of the president's relationship to the board and its members, becomes a 
crucial ingredient when leadership succession must be faced by an institution. 
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The Nature of the College and University 
Presidency Today 

A separate publication would be required to deal adequately with the 
changing nature of the presidency of an American college or university. To 
dijCuss the selection of a president, and the process of selection, however, 
requires some portrayal of the changing conceptions of the olfice. 

Many published memoirs illustrate a wide variety of presidential roles 
over various periods of history. There are many different views on the nature 
of the office of president. In some ways portrayals of the presidency even a 
quirter-centurv ago seem oddly quaint to those who knov its reality today. 

In the foreword to a recent study of the college presidency sponsored 
by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Clark Kerr states, "In the 
view of this study, one of the major characteristics of the presidency of an 
American college or university is ambiguity. One of the greatest of the 
ambiguities relates to what the president is supposed to be: a sound manager 
with a balanced budget, a successful 'colonial' administrator who can keep 
the 'natives' quiet, a moral leader attacking evil, or any one of a number of 
other things."^ 

There are many ascriptions and characterizations of college presidents. 
Although these have changed over the years, aspects of the old blend with the 
contemporary. Thorstein Veblen's phrase, "captains of erudition," sounds 
strangely dated today, but one can find in the literature an ample supply of 
cryptic, descriptive phrases such as "fund-raiser," "mediator," "persuader," 
"innovator," and the like. 

Some of the more recent conceptions of the presidency are cited below 
to illustrate the differences in expectations regarding the role. 

Those who enjoy it are not very successful, and those who 
are successful are not very happy. The explanation is hidden 
somewhere in the philosophy of power. Those who enjoy exer- 
cising power shouldn't have it, and those wlw should exercise it 
are not likely to enjoy it. One thing is clear: colleges must have 
presidents and it mafies a great difference who they are, (Harold 
\\\ Stoke)^ 

The campus leader today is a mediator, a negotiator, and a 
man who jockeys between power blocs, trying to carve out viable 
futures for his institution. Unlike the autocratic president who 
ruled with an iron hand, the contemporary academic president 
finds that he must play the political role by pulling together 
coalitions to fight for desired changes. The academic monarch of 
yesteryear has almost vanished and in his place has come not the 
academic 'bureaucrat, * as many suggest, but the academic 'states- 
man, * (/. Victor Baldridge)^ 
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ihe \\i,*UI may cotlupsc tomorrow; it may not, llw Unh 
Xi'tsiiy may survive another ten years: it may not. The Jitterem es 
are important, an J the problems are serious. Hut the ontcome^ do 
not nnun depend on the college president. He is human. His 
iapalUlitU'^ are limited, and his responsibility is limited by his 
iapabiliti^'S, IVe believe there are modest gain^ to be made by 
making some ehani/es in the perception of his role. We Mieve 
presidents can be more effective and relaxed. We do not iyelieve in 
magii. (Michael I), Cohen and fames C March 

Ihe maiot discovery that emerged Iron) the explorations ot 
the last live days is that s.gnificant innovation cannot take place 
within the University without tlw active support and leadership 
ot tile president, there is no .substitute for presidential leadership, 
and a president wlio merely presides ovcrhr: instdi'tion will find 
himself presiding over an anachronism am! sooner o. later a 
dissolving one. Most presidents have more opportr lities than 
thev make use of to influence their institutions, . , , In the ifh 
creasing difficulties in which universities find themselves today ^ 
the rok\ or rather tfic many roles of the president are evermore 
t ritii al. 

Hecause of the multiplicity of these roles, one is tempted to 
highlight the traditional brokerage function of the president, ot 
his role as protector of the institution against press attacks and 
legislative (niaget cuts. It is true that the faculty is more anxious 
to see t lie president bring home the bacon, than to see him calling 
on them in tfieir offices. Hut if the central weakness of the uni- 
versity today is its loss of a firm sense of institutional purpose 
then tfie central role of tfie president must he to articulate that 
purpose. He must do so in ways that will marshal the most 
resolute elements in all his constituencies, and raise a standard to 
which tfie Ivvve and honest can repair. (Workshop on "Presi- 
dential Leadership and University Change'')^ 

Whalcvcr onc\ coiiccplion ol iho tonlcmporary cc^llcgc aiul iinivcisily 
prcsiJcnl. it appt\irs lhal Ihorc arc changing loks, liintliDns and oxpcclalions. 
In public insliluiiun^ governing boardN tan no longer act solely as advocates 
i)f their institutions. Thev niusl also represent the public and receive and act 
on petitions, complaints and demands lor responsiveness. I acuity, stall, and 
studiMits are less and loss willing' to have the president speak lor them and 
insist upi)n direct access to boards and political leaders who can ellccl 
change. I he advent ol collective bargaining adds a new dimension to the 
picture, which further conlbunds the traditional role ol the president as 
spokesman fi)r the campus. Competing and conllicting interests, and demands 
lor public accountabilitv. lead to a more political style ol management. 

Cohen and March, in thur book on the presidency, report on the de- 
scriptive images of the presidency which ihey developed Irom a series ol 
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role-similarity judgments made by the 42 presidents in their sample. In 
persDnal interviews, held in the spring of 1970, the presidents were asked to 
rate seven occupational roles in terms of their similarity to the role of a 
college or university president. The other occupations were: mayor, business 



Increasingly, the job of the president is 
seen as requiring both political leadership and 
the skills of the executive. 



executive, bookkeeper, foreman, military commander, clergyman, and labor- 
management mediator. The analysis of responses showed that college and 
university presidents saw the role of "mayor" as most similar, with "business 
executive" a close second/ 

Increasingly, the job of the president is seen as requiring both political 
leadership and the skills of the executive. 
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Characteristics of Present College 
and University Presidents 



A number of studies have examined pre-prcsideiiilal career paiierns, 
factors of age and academic background, and length of tenure in office. 
Several of these (Bolman, Q)hen and March, Ferrari, Hodgkinson, Kerr, 
Selden) are listed In the bibliography of this publication. In their study, 
Cohen and March synthesize much of the earlier work and add some unique 
contributions of their own. Their chapter on Presidential Tenure is a majcr 
contribution. 

Cohen and March estimate the average age of presidents now in the 
office to be about 53. 

The average age of those entering a college presidency seems to have 
varied only slightly over the past several decades. In 1964, Bt)lman reported 
an average beginning agi? to be 46 years. Ferrari, surveying presidents selected 
in 1967-68, found the average age to be 45.6 years. 

Typically, presidents begin their academic careers as college teachers. 
They later become department chairpersons, moving from that responsibility 
to deanshlps or similar administrative posts on the way to becoming presi- 
dents. Although some persons do move directly from a faculty position to a 
presidency, particularly in smaller colleges, the vast majority of newly 
appointed presidents have had substantial previous administrative experience. 
In most cases, this administrative experience was at an institution other than 
the one at which the office of president Is attained.* 

The length of a president's term of office, or the tenure expectancy of 
presidents* is a subject of much speculation. During the years of student 
disruption, .>nd the advent of new community colleges, the media highlighted 
the many vacancies in terms of ''presidencies going begging.'* 

Presently there seems to be an expectation that presidents will stay in 
office fewer y ears than heretofore. Although presidents serve **at the pleasure 
of the board/' and may be terminated accordingly, some institutions are 
adopting limited terms of office usually with a possibility of reappointment. 
Five to ten years now seems to be the normal expectation for presidential 
tenure. In personal interviews conducted in ;V;70 in their study of the presi- 
dency. Cohen and March found that presidents themselves felt their tenure 
should be seven to ten years (unless they had already exceeded that figure). 
This was reinforced by the responses of the people around presidents 



*lhc author's ixarnmatiun uf the positiuns of ncwIy-appointcd presidents u\cr a 
LVrnont \ period in 1973-74 reveals that 7S^' were from administrative po!>itions '^'v/- 
siJt' the institution dt whi<.h the pre«»idcncv was attained. 
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luiistccs. latullv . suboulinalcs and students) who also saw a norm ol seven tii 
len-veai leims loi piesiderUs. ' 

Clark kerr provides v)nie interesting data tonterning the presidents of 
the most piestigious dottural-granting universities in our eountry, the 48 
membeis ol the Association ol American Universities. In 1899, the average 
vears in c)llii.e ol this group ol presidents was 10.9 years. By 1969 this had 
dropped to 5.9. Because aveiages can he misleading, owing to a small number 
ol Iting-seivice indivitluals. Ken also computed **mcdian years of experience" 
and lound that the median had dropped from 7 yca»s in 1929 to 2 years in 
I9()9.® 

(.'ohen and March do not discover any evidence of major recent changes 
in the expected tenure ol new presidents. They do find that there has been a 
significant Iting-term decline in the tenure of presidents of large universities. 
Tfiey also l>elieve that rapid growth of an institution lends to reduce presi- 
dential tenure while relative stability in si/e tends to increase tenure. Most of 
alL ihev feel there has been an underestimation ol the importance of age and 
tenure ni)rms. 

PfVsklenls arc much more likely to leave at about age ^0 
than they are at ages ^3 or 57. Presidential departures are also 
keved to length ot' sem'ce in a wvy that wgyests at) implicit term 
of ot fiee that Is five years long (with decreasing prospects of re- 
f)e\\vl). Here as elsewiwre in our investigation of the presidential 
nde. \\v ohserx'e the apparent impact ot social expeitations in the 
regulation of life. 

Part of the reason that presidents leave the presidency at a 
relatively rapid rate around age SO is that they reach the yr of 
last opportunity, after which the duality of jobs for v\7;/t ,; they 
uualify starts to deteriorate rapidly.^ 

Presidential departure highlights an interc.ting problem to which we 
shall return in discussing the nature ol the appointment and the relationships 
between governing board and president. The fact is that presidents are assum- 
ing otiice earlier and must consider post -presidential careers while undergoing 



One InfornKtl measure o\ prcsidcniial tenure in olliti' was torulucted In Ihc author 
N^hen he received a ».o|n ol ihe ( olien and March bdok on the prtsitlencV, t.*'UJcrship 
jnj Atnf'fij(/if\ : /ht' Ann ruun Co/h'tjc Pn'sUvnf. As Dru ot tlie 42 toilette and uni* 
versiiv president'* in the national sample survevetl under tlie auspices o! the Carnegie 
Commission on Hi^»her Ldutation, I cajierK read the results. I also looked at the names 
ot the other 41 presidents who had heen visited and interviewed in the Spring of 1970 
when Ihe sludv was heijun. *\ quick check ot the 42 names, based eniirels on my 
personal knowledge o\ |ob chaniies, retirements or resiKnations revealed that S • ol 
lliosi In the sample were no longer in tlieir presides ios In the time the hook was 
puhll^hed in Detemher, I97 i. 
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the rigors of the presidency. Governing boards must take such facts into 
account in appointing and nurturing the leaders they select to guide and 
guard their institutions. 



• he fact is that piesidents are assuming office earlier 
and must consider post-presidential careers while 

undergoing the rigors of the presidency. Governing 
boards must take such facts into account in 
appointing and nurturing the leaders they 
select to guide and guard their institutions. 



The post'presidential career concerns of presidents will be discussed in 
the section on "Making The Appointment." 
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When a New President is to be Appointed 



Allhou^h sonic it; eKcs and universities have formal policy slatc- 
mcnts. or by laws, tovcn i^j ;hc steps to be taken when a presidential vacancy 
occurs, lor manv others .went results in a period of crisis. The process of 
leadership succession in !. ( or education seems les,> well-developed than in 
other organizations and is t a source of considerable conflict. 

In a recent study of \ r»>!dential succession, John Steiner suggests that 
"the formal and informal p ov jduies of presidential selection in colleges and 
universities have much in c »• )?non with procedures of leadership selection 
used by other complex, plui.i : .?ic organisations such as nations, egislatures, 
corporations, peak associations, jnd international organizations," To be effec- 
tive Steiner believes the selec » . i process must ''gain the consensus of groups 
which might veto the leader,** ' ^ 

Robert Birnbaum, recent^ appointed chmcellor of the Oshkosh 
campus in the University of Wis. )i>sin System, contrasts the leadership suc- 
cession process in business wit^ h.it of tiigher education. He believes that 
"while business tlrms utilize ant ,jtory recruitment, in-service socialization, 
and internal promotions withii* : bureaucratic framework, colleges and 
universities generally select presiu. :is from other academic institutions using 
Informal and uJ hoc processes."^ ^ 



Governing boards which Ho not now have provisions 
in their code or by-lav^ ^^ov^ring the procedures 
to be followed in th'^ ^ttvent of a presidential 
vacancy should develop} vach policies. It is 
important for the board to indicate clearly its 
authority to make the appclnt^Tient and of equal 
importance perhaps, to indicate that it will 
determine the process by whicii constituent 
groups will be invited to participate in the 
search for a new president. 



The t/(/ hoc nature of the presidential selection p-c cess in higher educa- 
tion and the fact that the appointing authority, the governing board: must 
attempt to gain a consensus of the various constituent groups, may ger ^'rate 
unforeseen confliti. 

Governing boards which Jo not now have provisions in their c . Jc or 
by laws Covering the procedures to be followed in the event of a presidential 
vacancv should develop such poli.ies. It is important for the board to indicate 
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ticarlv its authoritv to make I'lc appointment, and of equal importance per- 
hjp\ tu ii.dicale that it will dcicrminc the proo'ss by which constituent 
groups will he invii ul tt) participate ;.i ilie search for a new president. 



Whenever possible, a governing board should 
announce the search and selection procedures 
which will be followed at the same meeting 
that it formally acts upon a presidential 
resignation or retirement. 



It an Ulk^pected vacancy occurs, without such policies having been si't, 
there may be considerable conflict over what procedures ought to be fol- 
lowed. A vacuum can be created in which challenges to the legitimacy ot Mm 
interim arrangements, and the selection process itself, may engender con- 
siderable ill-will and dysfunctional pressures* Whenever possible, a governing 
hoard should announce the search and selection procedures which will be 
followed ut the same meeting that it formally acts upon a presidential 
resignation or retirement. Obviously this will be difficult if a president's 
departure is unplanned or a surprise to the hoard itself. Unless there are 
ill-feelings with its president, a board should have as much as a year's notice 
ot plans to resign or retire. In sucti cases the board may del^y public notice of 
the president's planned departure until it is ready to announce the plans it lias 
formulated tor selecting a successor. 

In many cases, a governing board will also have to make inteiim 
arrangements for trie adr inistration of the institution, designating someone as 
an interim or acting president. It will also have to decide what role, if any, to 
give the outgoing presiilent, in the process of searching for a successor. 

Some institutii)ns may need to lake a long, penetrating look at them- 
selves before deciding what kind of new leadership they require. Frederic W. 
Ness has suggested that an fuK or interim president, preferably from 
outside, he engaged for a limited period in such cases. Such a person would 
have no expectation or aspiration for a permanent appointment. He or she 
would provide for the continuing management of the institution. More im- 
puriantly. such a person would help the board and the college community 
chart ttieii future course so that they could then search for a new president to 
lead ttiem in their desired direction.*^ 

S>metimes circumstances will require the designation of an acting presi- 
dent tor a brief period. Normally, the chief academic officer will be so desig- 
nated it a temporary leadei is required. However, the person designated act- 
ing president should not be one who is an active candidate for the presidency, 
espeti.UK it the college or university wishes to attract other outside candi- 
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datoN lot the position. Ihc .»ttin^ prcsidcrt will be a major source ot inlt^rma- 
tiiMi about the institution lor candidates w!io are to be interviewed on 
campus. It is a serious omission not to have the acting presiuent partitip.ile in 
these interviews. Yet, if this person is also an active candidate for the position 
an awkwtiru situation results. 

Obviously, a governing board will want to enable persons from inside 
the institution to become candidates lor the presidency il Ihey choose to do 
so. Yet. in some circumstances, inside candidates have some liabilities, in- 
cluding the lact that their weaknesses, unlike outside candidates, are known. 
The> mav also be identified with one or more ot the factions inside the 
institution wing lor inlluonce in the lina! decision. This can b 'come a source 
ol conllict among the groups participating in the search. 



It is also recommended that the outgoing president be 

completely detached from the selection process. 
Although he or she may be helpful to the governing 
board in the development of search and screening 
procedures, the outgoing president should not 
be in a position of selecting a successor. 



In considering the question ol an inside or t)Ulside candidate, the 
gt>verning board will have to decide the current a.^d future n eds >l the 
institution The ultimate choice should depend on who best ...eets those 
needs. 

It is also recommended that the outgoing president b«; completely 
detached from the selection process, /.'though he or she may be hclplul to 
the governing board in ihe developtiieni ol search and screening procedures, 
the t)Ulgt)in'.» pre>iJeni should not be in a position of selecting a successor. 

Ihe period itnmediatety following the resignation of a presidetit is a 
difficult tMie, loseph M. Ray, a former university presidetit, described it well 
when he said, "(f is a periled when temporary consternalioti and concern, and 
delight as well mi ihe part t)f some, give way to an ever-deepening sense *)! 
marking lime until the new presideni is selected and arrives on the scene.''^^ 
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Organizing the Search Process 



*'r(}duy\ presidential ycurcl* is an Luster egg hunt: many people 
want to participate, and thousands want to watch. 

'T'nc search process associated with selecting presidents al most 
colleges and universities is, al best, a compromise. Althougli authority to 
make the final choice and the appointment is clearly in the hands of the 
governing board, in most cases the faculty, students, alumni and others will 
expect to be consulted. 

The concept of ''shared authority'* presumes consultation with the 
faculty. The previously mentioned Statement on Government of Colleges and 
Unixersities contains the following statement con.:erning the sc. ch: 

joint efforts of a most critical kind must Ife taken when an 
institution chooses a new president. The u^leition of a chief ad- 
ministrative officer should follow upnn cooperative search by the 
governing hoard and the faculty, taking into consideration the 
opinion of others wno are appropriately interested. The president 
should he equally qualified to serx'e both as the executive officer 
of the governing board and as the chief academic officer of the 
institution and the fac»tlty. His dual role requires that he in' able 
to interpret to hoard and faculty the educational views and con- 
tepts of institutional government of the other. He should have 
the confidence of the hoard and the faculty. * ^ 

Many observers have conimcnted on the search process. Some view the 
search process as a mess while others sec it as a unique opportunity, Frederic 
W. Ness describes the process in the following manner: "Of all the capricious, 
disorganized, unprofessional operations in human society, this one would 
Certainly appear to qualify for some kind of negative award. 

Robert M. Hyde sees the search process as an opportunity . , for 
t^vy^c boards who are willing at the outset to plan and organize it well and 
puisue it with diligence, it can be an exceptional opportunity to strengthen 
the institution in several important ways. It can be the vehicle for providing 
new insights and understanding of the institution, improving relations with 
facultv and stall, and promoting increased support from outside sources. And 
the warth that generates these important by-products has the best possible 
change of launching a suctessfui and productive presidency!*'^ ^ 

Father Paul Reinert, lormcr president and now chancellor (if St. Louis 
University, hcrni)ans the new emphasis on widespread participation in the 
search process. He observes that . . while the poA^ers, prerogatives and, to 
M)me extent, prestige of the college president have sleadilv crod*xi. the 
pr iLCSs hv whith new preNide^ts are chosen has never been more complex 
and r leticulous.** Father Reinert stales that **. . . once y ju try to inv(i!ve a lot 
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i»t pooplc in llic scati h prDtcss, ihorc is ni) end to il. tillicr yiui winci up with 
one huso coiniiiiiuv or an impossible collection ol small ct)nimiliees and 
either wa\ the result is a manaivrial headache ot major proportions."^® 

)ohn Sleiner believes lh».l the selection process, although crilici/ed as 
uJ h(.K\ sknv, cumbersome, iruMlicient» and undemocratic, is a luntiional and 
pMj'malic in>tilulional rcsp Mise because it focuses alieniion on the role ol' 
Ihe universiu and reconciles competing elements both inside and outside the 
campus political communitv . 

Sleiner summarizes his thesis this way: 

/n st'/t't (inif u nhith the iommUlvc must first Jsurtuin what 
tolc the man aHI huiv to play before the nwml\rs eun dsi ertoin 
whiii talent', athi qualitkations to look for in a nominee. And 
before settling on the <me man who will br the tuture president, 
the eimunittee must determine that the new president and what 
he stands for will be aneptable t(f important constituent and 
juJieme qroup^ in the imiversity milieu. In this wax, the 
met hanism for the selei tion of leadership is related to the specif it 
leadership role.^^ 

Il becomes evident thai each insliiulio.i will have to create the search 
piotess whieli best meets its t»wn needs. A small institution ma\ use a verv 
simple pioce>s. One such college, known U the author, had a disastrous 
vxperieriLe with an outside appointee. When that person stepped ilown, undei 
piessijie tiom llie facullv and the board, there was a cleai consensus for th • 
app Mrumenl of a hishlv respected insider who had been academic dean and 
vice-president tor a number of yeais. The process was abbreviated and the 
appointment promptiv made to the pleasure of a'l the concerned cimv 
slilu,nuies. t his is, n! cour>e» a rare occurrence. 

Ful>ht institution^ have many retiuiremen . and obli>;ali«)ns which i)f ten 
dictate an cMerisive. open process in boih the se^ rh and selection. 



Whatever process is used to search for the new 
president, it should clearly be under the control 
of the governing board. Further, it should be 
related to the institution's own. often unique, 
circumstances, problems and opportunities. 



A varielv ot protediires and lechnitiues emploved in both public and 
pnvaie jnslilulii »ns will be described in the lt)llovving pa>»es. Whatever process 
IN Used to seartfi h>r the new president, it should cleail\ be under Ihe tonlrol 
n\ ihv <overnin>; board, further, it should be related to the inslilulion's own. 
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often unique, circumstances, problems and opportunities. The qualifications 
nought in a president should relate to the specific needs of the institution as 
determined by the board, in consultation with the faculty and other con- 
stituencies of the college or university. 

Some institutions may benefit from the use of an outside consultani to 
guide them in the searcli process* Outside consultants cannot, of course, do 
the work of the governing board or replace the participation of the key 
constituencies of the institution. A danger, also, is that some within the 
institution will resent the obvious influence of "outsiders/* Nevertheless, 
professional counsel may be helpful rn those cases where the lack of ex- 
perience and confidence warrant such assistance. 

There are some private consulting firms which provide services in con- 
nection with the search for college presidents. On a fixed fee basis these 
consultants aid governing boards and search committees in defining the 
institution's needs, outlining the characteristics of the kind of person the 
institution should be seeking, provide a staff person for the committee, 
suggest techniques for obtaining desirable nominations, suggest njmes of 
possible candidates, conduct background investigations on selected candidates 
and aid in the public relations of the actual appointment. Assistance in any oi 
all ot these matters may be necessary or helpful for some colleges or uni- 
versities, 

Thw-re is a difference between asking for advice and turning over the 
whole job to a management consulting firm or agency. Each governing board 
seeking assistance has to assess its own unique needs so that it will not 
purchase more than is required. Professional counsel may be useful in speed- 
ing up the search process, in identifying and obtaining information on candi- 
dates» or in selling a desirable candidate on the possibilities of an institution, 
A board which recognises a need for guidance in an administrative reorganiza- 
tion may wish to combine such a task with plans for a presidential search. 

There are also disadvantages in using outside counsel. They may not 
really understand the ambience or needs of the ins itution and thus offend 
important dements among the constituencies. Also they can be expensive, in 
comparison with the ''free'* services which most board and faculty com- 
mittees provide. Further, they may not fully appreciate the value of participa- 
tion bv the varii>us constituencies of an institution in the selection process. 

If a bi)ard employs a consulting agency, it should make clear what 
limits have been set on the consultant's task. The board must retain its full 
authority to make ttie actual selection and appointment of the president. 
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The Search Committee 



There is no mure imporiani resptMisibiliiy for a governing board ihan 
the selociitMi and appointment ot a new president. No matter what arrange- 
meni!^ have been created to involve others, the election of the president 
should be accomplished b\ action ot the full membership of the governing 
board. 

Before describing several different presidential selection models that 
have been used recenilv in public and private institutions, it is necessary to 
clarif> the different words that are used to describe committee functions. 
These functions include the scarth for candidates, the screening of candi- 
dates, the selettion o\ a short list of recommended finalists or a single, best 
qualified candidate and, tinallv uppointing the new president. 



There is no more important responsibility for a 
governing board than the selection and appointment 
of a new president. No matter what arrangements 

have been created to involve others, the election 
of the president should be accomplished by action 

of the full membership of the governing boaid. 



The sefeciion of presidents is normally in the hands of the governing 
ht)ard or a committee of the governing board specifically empowered to 
present their choice. On some campuses, mainly private institutions, the 
governing hoard may appoint trustees, representatives of the faculty, students 
and alumni on a single selection committee empowered to search, screen and 
select the president. The hoard would appoint the person selected. Warren 
Bennis, whose writing on this subject has been liveK and provocative, has 
recommended that the search and selection authority be. in the hands of one 
representative committee. However, this is not the typical practice."^ 

The more tvpical pattern is for the governing board, or the board's own 
selection Ci)mmitiee. to estal)lish a sub committee or advisory committee, 
timiprised of representatives of the faculty, students and other con- 
stituencies, iuch a sub-ct)mmittee may carry the designation search com- 
mittee, "icurch and nreen committee or uJitsory committee. Its functions 
mav include conducting the actual searching for and screening of candidates, 
reciinimending a short list of approved candidates to the selection committee 
of the hoards or offering t)bservations on the qualified candidates the hoard 
has identified and paiticipaiing in their interviews. 
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The governing board must decide on tlie procedures it wishes to follow 
and must he in charge of the process. It stated procedures do not exist they 
ought lo be created arid set forth in writing at the outset to avoid the conflict 
and tensions that can arise as the process unfolds."*" 



A rationale for representation and for the 
limits of participation ought to be 
developed if one does not exist. 



The governing board must also decide which constituent groups will be 
asked to participate in a consultative or advisory role in the various stages of 
the search. A rationale for representation and for the limits of participation 
ought to be developed if one does not exist. The question of representation 
for various pressure and interest groups can become a divisive force, diverting 
the board from the main objective -selecting the most competent person it 
can find to lead their institution. 

It is recommended that tut- earch and -.."^' ling comnittee, whatever 
its designated name, be broadly representative of all the major constituencies 
with which a new president will have to function. Obviously, this means that 
the faculty will have significant representation. Plans should also be made for 
student and alumni participation. Some institutions, because of their nature, 
will want to include representatives of the community. The board should 
designate the chairperson of the committee. 



It is recommended that the search and screening 
committee, whatever its designated name, be broadly 
representative of all the major constituencies with 
which a new president will have to function. 



One recently appointed president of a private institution noted that he 
was selected solely by a board committee. In retrospect he observed, "I 
believe it would have been well had there been student and faculty members 
on the committee. I am not at all sure that the outcome would have been 
different. However, it might have been helpful in smoothing the sailing within 
the institution." 

*A retcni jublication by the American Council on Education, Sehi tinq Academic Ad- 
ministtu (/. s: Fhc Svurch CommHicv, by Richard A. Kaplowit/, Is a brief but adequate 
review ol de*>irable procedures and practices. Although it Is meant primarily for select- 
ing chairpersons, directors of programs, deans and vice-presidents, its contents will be 
especially useful in showing ail of the major steps in the search process. 
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Deciding who will ropreseni ihe various consiitUeni groups on ihe 
search or selcciion conimiiiee should be a pari ol ihe formal procedure. It ihe 
appropriaie bodies exisi. such as Faculiy Senates, Siudeni Councils and 
Alumni Association Boards, ihey can be asked lo select lepreseniaiives. It 
not. other arrangements can be made tor the formal election or appointment 
of representatives. Some boards insist on receiving names of nominees, trom 
facullv, stu Jent and alumni groups, reserving to the board itself the actual 
appt)intment of the committee members. Whatever the method used, it 
should result in an adequately representative advisory committee. If not. the 
governing board should supplement the committee's membership on its own 
authority. The committee should, as appropriate, include women and 
minority representation.* 

Five different approaches to the search process are described here to 
illustrate the similar ingredients in tho process as well as difterences among 
varituis tvpes of institutions, hi the Appen^.li\ will be found more complete 
descriptions of the search and selection process for new presidents, utilised 
recentl>. at these tlve colleges and universities: (I ) Culver-Stockton College 
(Missouri); (2) Mankato State College (Minnesota); (3) California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges; (4) University of Wisconsin; and (5) Knox College 
(Illinois). 

(1) Culver-Stt)ckton College is a private institution In Canton, Missouri, 
aftlliated with the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). The governing b<)ard 
appointed a search committee of six of its members, designating one member 
as Chairman. Thai search committee eslabliihetl its own procedures, including 
the creation of a sub-committee of faciiltv and student repre^entatives. That 
suh-committ»*" participaied with the v jr.Ji committee in formulating a de- 
scription of the position, the screening of the credentials of candidates, and 
developing a short list of semi-tinalist cantlidates. 

The search committee, itself, interviewed the choices trom the short list 
and decided on a preferred candidate which It presented to the full board for 
• election to the presidency Everv effort was made to avoid any division 
between board, faculty and students throughout the process. 

(2) Mankato State College. Minnesota, used the formal procedures of 
The Minnesota Slate College BoartI in the search for and selection of its new 
president. The BoartI. responsible tor seven state colleges, has Its own execu- 
tive ot titer tor the s\stem j Chancellor. 



I hi' julfinr rcc.ills liir PfOhlcms i)l llu* hiuril oi ie>;i*nis in ticjlini; t*ini|His advlsorv 
cotnrniiiii* lo iMrtiLipati' in iiU* srarth loi his succossof. At oiio hiianJ mOiMinj;. Iwi) 
monihN follow iiii; his resigiKillon. more Ihjn two liours wito spcfil hv tlio lu>jrd ton- 
Mtifiirii; who woulJ rcprosom I he latiillv I hi* (acullv vounkiTs closinnocs or llioso dI 
tlio Af I. w\mkU f;»ul lUst won a collcclivo haruainin^ ck'clion. \ urilicr it roceivi'il and 
Joh.ili J the pciilion ol hiack latullv and Mall which MHj>;hl a scparalo roprcsontativc 
on llu- toniniillic. 
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A PicsiJiMUial ScmicIi Commilloo, nuulc up campus rcprvscnMlivos 
siM\al in an ailvisDiv tapaiilv ia the Chanccllni and Iho Slalc CoIIcrc Board. 
Allh«ui\jli iho wrillon adniinislialivc piomluic calls lor Ihis tomniiiur lobo 
ctMiipriwJ ol no more than IhiiU-cn poisons. rcpiosiMUin>» latullv, su.Jon.s 
slall and alumni, in adualiu ihr Mankalo Stale College search commiUee 
cnileil up wilh lliiilv-one niemhers. The 0)mminee waschaiied hy ihe Vice- 
Chancelloi lor Academic Al lairs, an ollicor ol Ihe cenlral adminislralion, as 
ilillerenlialed Irom Ihe lampus adnnnislialion. Leadership lor reducinR ihe 
pool ol appliianls lo a manageahle mimher ol llie mosi highly t|ualilied was 
clearly in Ihe hands ol ihe chairperson. Neverlheless, ihe Comniillee could 
also intioduce names lo ihe list. 

I rom Ihe shorl lisi ol semi-linalisl candidales, Ihe Chancellor invileil 
Ihiee persons lor inierviews. These on-tampus inlerviews made Ihe candiJalcs 
axailahle lo ihe lepiesenlalives ol various campus groups. An advisory group 
td communiU lepiesenlalives also inlerviewed ihe tandidales. 

f inalK. each candidale was inlerviewed, puhlicly, hy memheis ol ihe 
Slale College Uoaul and Chancellor, wilh news media presenl. Ihe Chairman 
id Ihe Cominillee loiwaided all commenls lo ihe Chancelloi wlm ioc<Mn- 
mended a nominee lo ;he BiMrd loi appoinlmcni lo ihe Presidency ol 
Mankalo Slale Ci»llrge. 

Nole lhai in Ihis puhli. insliiuiion a large, diverse campus commillee. 
plus a conm unilv advisory commillee were included in ihe process. IrUor- 
vrews wilh Ihe g(»UMning hoard were lu ld in puhlic, in acc<»rdance wilh a new 
slale law. I lu' suuesslul candidale in Ihe search was asked hy ihe aulh<ir 
how he lell ahoirl ihe public aspecls ol ihe process, lie replieil. "Malure 
people in or seeking piihlic posiiiiuis should he able holh lo parlicipale in and 
lolerale pid)lic deliheralions. The Boanl members were respecllirl and com- 
passionale and yel asked direcl and appropriale i|UiMions. Il may have been 
hHigher on ihern llun on me/' he added. In sirmmary, he noled **lhe Boanl 
interview was .< picnic ciunpared lo Ihe maralhon on-campus inlerviews.** 

()hvit)uslv some ouislanding persons will nol choose lo heiume candi- 
dates in >uih an operi. cornpelilive process. Yel in some insiiluli«)ns, and slale 
svslems. Ihe pnliiical .trul legal requiremerUs are such lhai a process ol ihis 
l\pi- is tiecessar\ il Ihe new president is to In- granted the legitimacy neede<l 
lo he an elleilive leaili r. 

( M I he C.ihhirruj Slale Pniversilv and Colleges System comprises rdne- 
le<-n lampiises. each o| which is luMdeil hy a President. Ihe SysU-m is 
giiverneil h\ a sinvtle Bo.ird ol Iruslees. Ihe chiel executive ollicer ol the 
S\sleni IS a Chancellor . 

Wfienevei a presideruial vacaru\ ociurs «»n a campus within the system. 
Ihe ( haiuellor and Ihe Chairman ol the lioanl (d I ruslees estahlishes a Prisi- 
deolial Seleilion .\d\isor\ Clommillee, Ihis Cc-iimiltee consists ol three 
re[Meseniaii\i-s of ilu' lampus, Iwo Iruslees, one r>resiiKMit Irom another 
campus in the s\siem. one member ol tlu- Ad\isory Board ol the campus, a 
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stalt person from Iho cvntral administration and the Chancellor. This is some- 
times referred lo as a "rainbow committee." 

All contacts with candidates, including background studies of finalists 
are handled by the Vice-Chancellor for Faculty and Staff Affairs, in the 
S>stem s central administration. The Committee decides, on the basis of in- 
formation provided, whom it wishes to interview. The process culminates 
with the Cfiancellor recommending a final candidate to the Bt)ard t)f I rustees. 

The policy and procedures ol tlie California State University and 
Colleges Svsiem have been under attack recently by the faculty and academic 
senates of the individual institutions within the System. The conflict became 
a matter of public record in the 1973 selection process of the President of 
California Stale University, San Francisct). Following leaks to the press con- 
cerning the names of the finalist candidates and other conflicts, the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees dismissed the official presidential selection advisory 
committee. The Board appointed a new president some six weeks later and 
the Academic Senate of the San Francisco campus he was to head passed a 
resolution asking the new President to withdraw. Ho continues to serve. 

One of the main objections of the Academic Senate was that all contact 
with the candidates and all background and reference checks were restricted 
to the Chancellor's staff. Campus faculty representatives were not permitted 
to investigate candidates on their own. At this writing, the Statewide 
Academic Senate is pressing for a revision in the procedures to provide a 
greater faculty role on each campus. 

(4) Although the University of Wisconsin is a large and complex system 
comprising 27 campuses, with a single governing board (Board of Regents), 
search procedures are highly decentralized. A President heads this system, and 
Chancellors administer individual campuses. 

Upon notice of a vacancy a Special Regent Committee, working with 
the System President produces a brief description of the position that is to 
become open. The System President then appoints a Search and Screen Com- 
mittee comprised of a majority of faculty but including students and staff. 
The Svstem President appoints the chairperson of the Committee. 

Solicitation of nominations and applications, screening of credentials 
.*nd interviews are all handled by the Search and Screen Committee which, 
subsequerUl> , reconmiends a list of at least five individuals to tlie System 
President. 

Recommended candidates arc evaluated and interviewed by the System 
President in c(H)peration with the Special Regent Committee. From this proc- 
es>. a single candidate is recommended to the Board of Regents for appciint- 
ment. 

(5) Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, is a small, private college which 
was led for 24 years by Dr. Sharvy G. Umbeck who died in 1973. In searching 
for his successor, the trustees of Knox College created a Search Committee of 
fifteen members. The C^)mmittee included nine trustees, three faculty mem- 
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hers, l\\4) studcnls and the Acting President o( the College. Because the 
trustee menihers weie (rom a wide geoRraphical area, tliose persons from the 
campus area became a lt)rm i>l ••sub-committee/' performing a substantial 
pait ot tlie intoimation-gathering and checking of references. 

Scmie nine months were required to complete the search process at 
knox College, Moie than 200 names were considered before the Committee 
decided on a short list ol twelve candidates to interview. Three finalists came 
to the campus loi one and one-haM day periods each, meeting with faculty, 
staff and students. At the conciu^uMi of these campus visits, a choice was 
made. 

\ mm the above illustrations, i( is clear ttiat a variety of procedures and 
practices exisi for consiituting search, screening and selection committees. 
Private institutions may have flexibility in resolving such matters, yet in 
almost all cases stune participation or consultation is afforded faculty and 
student icpiesentatives. 
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The Search Process 



o ncc the puKoduios have hoon sottlod, authority Uir conduct ot the 
search claiilied, and an appropiiato ctMuinittoe or cciminittees appointed, the 
pf<Ke» 1)1 lindins suitable nominees or candidates commences. Cleaily. the 
role ill the chairperson ol the governins board has been crucial up to this 
point and continues to be one ol leadership, especially in single campus 
institutions. Lven where a member ol the govi-rnins board has been desig- 
nated chairperson ol a search committee, candidates will look to the head ol 
the governing board lor claiilitation ol most issues. Continuing liaison 
activitv will be required between the committees and the governing board, tor 
it is the board which will make the ultimate appointment. 

I he obiectives of the search process are to: (1) clarify the requirements 
t>l the institution regarding the nature of its presidential leadership; 
(2) dw*vdt>p a statement ol quaiincalioiis anu criteria lor the position based 
upon these needs; (3) solicit nominations and candidates from a wide vaiiety 
ol sources; (4) develop an orderly and objictive procedure for asse^-sing the 
candidates; (5) screen the most qualitied candidates; and (6) submit to those 
with the final selection authority a recommended list ol outstanding candi- 
dates acceptable to the varitujs constituencies represented on the search 
committee, f rom this point on, the governing board, or its selection com- 
mittee, conducts linal background invcstig<tliuiis, reference checks, sometimes 
on-site visits and personal interviews in teaching its decision on one candi- 
date. 



A minimum of six months, and preferably, up to 
one year is required to conduct a search and 
selection of a new president 



The search committee will need to establish a timetable toi its 
activities. It shouk; schedule its complex work with time deadlines fur each 
stage in tlie process. I he flow chart on the next page illustrates the vaiious 
steps. The chail is excerpted from I he SvKinh tYoi ess. published by tlie 
American Council on LdutatitHi in 1973. 

A nnninium ol six nv)nths and. pieleiahly. up to one year is required to 
conduct a search and selection ol a new president. Aboard will want to make 
its decision approximately six months piior to the designee's actually taking 
office, Creatini; the necessai v committee structuie. developing the description 
of the position, soliciting nomin»nions and applications, screening candidates 
and conductifig int-.iviews will lake at least six mi»nthsoi inoie. 
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I hi* MMiih pioicss laiuircs sMil .issisl.iiUi*. .in ollico wluio tJiiilidaU' 
iiiiliMUi.iK aiKl niluM rctoiils m.iy he kqil with .k(a|ii.iU' M-tiiiily. .mil sul- 
ticuMil tin.iiKi.il rrvuiucs lor uk-pli«>iu\ poNMUc. priiilin>i. sccuM.irial 
assislamo and pn»ihlc travel hw inicrvii^vvN and nn vi>ii>. Ncillu-i corn- 
rniiur nuMnhrr> nor taridii(aU*s shoirlil he i*\potUi( I o hear Mrth cDNlsper- 
sonalK. 

\VV shall n<iw deal with llu- in>iratienl> nl Ihe search pri>ci*>> il>ell 
estahlishinv* the iiualjHcatjon> and criteria hu >eleition. nhtainin>i nornina- 
liiHis and applications Ironi candidates and the various screeniriK puJcedures 
leadin>* to a small group ol linalists tor eonsicteration. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND CRITERIA 

I here are variiars viewpoirUs and practices in regard to developing a 
statement ol i|uali?icati*M)s lor a presidential vacancy. Some institutions issue 
an extensive lisi ol i|ualilications that ct)uld not possihiy he met hy tiny living 
candidate. It wturld he sheer arrogance lor any candidate to declare that he or 
she possessed suih i|ualilications/ 

One lavorite quotation is that ol the Yale trustee who i> .dieged to have 
c immented as lollows on the election ol PresiderU Griswold; 

lie had lit he a Icadct, a inaqnilkcnl ami qtvul 

writer, a i/o(nl fUihIn niutioits nntn uthi hif\l nii\ct\ </ nhit) tit iron 
health and \tutwna, nhinied to a paraxon a tomhination Queen 
Viitnria, I loreme Niqhtinqale, and he\t dressed \v<finan ol the 
\ear a man ot the world, hut with </reat spititual i///c///7/V\ an 
experietned administrator' who ton ileleqate authofit\\ a Yale 
man and a qreat s< lu>lar, and a mh iai philosopher who has at his 
tinqertips a solutiim to all ot the world's problems. I don't dooht 
that von have lom luded that there is only One wln» has most <pI 
these qualitiiutions. Hut, we had to ask onrselves is (tod a Vale 
ittan/*^ * 

Manning M. Pattillo urges that the committee should "resist the tempta- 
lion t«> prepare a llowery statemerU on the ideal candidate. " He oliserves that 



•I h.uf .il\\.i\s luTM iiinit or Ihi* Uisl r iprii in i>l Uu* \,iruMJs l\|u*s nl hiiin.in ih.ir.uli«r 
Jisi^nlu J In XiislDllr in t hr Khrintn , Honk II. ArisrtUlf porlr.i\s llu* Yoiithlul l\ pi' 
III Lh.ir.iLliT in Miiiils III wliiih rtHiNl tol'r^'c .i(liiHrnsti.it(irs wiH \ii\f llu'ir .is\rru. 

h.i\r r\allril riorioiis, ln't.iusr llu*\ hjvr nm \ tl bi'rn hunil»lttl b\ lili*. . . IK* 
.ils<i poUfasN Ihr th.ir.itlrr iH MilriK Mfn "p.isl llicir prinir, suit* ahtiut ruitliiiiK, 
iJMilci ilo I'vn \ IhiMv;/* 

f Ol itu fi iFi llu II pnri'iMM hriwirn Ihf MMinv^.iiul Ih.* fl<lfil\ , 'Iht N h.ivi* riiilhi'r 
Ih.il i-wi .s i»l LcHihilfiKr \shith .irtHUints lo Mshru'ss. nor »oo xwu^U hnnilih . hul llu* 
riiilM aitioiiiit III f.uh. Ili<\ ruiliiir Iriisl cvtr\lioil\ nor tlisirusl <vri \ h<i<l\ , l)ij| |ij<li:i' 
pi*>p!i* «.oii('(.M\ 

Arisioili' woulil h.ivf sunvifslril m'Iih tiiii: pifsiilinK who arc "in lluir pririif." 
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"two qualilitations arc prohably indispensable for any prospective president: 
suttesslul experience as a senior admin istrdtor and commitment to the type 
ol institution he is to head (such as a liberal arts college, or state university or 
piivate univorsiiv)." 

Criteria lor the selotlion should be related to the needs of the indi- 
.vidual riiNlitulion. I he challenge is to match spetilit lalenls, skills, exper- 
iences and commitmenis to one's own institution. Thus, borrowing state- 
ments from other colleges does not make much sense. David L. McKenna says 



Criteiia for the selection should be related to 

the needs of the individual institution. 
The challenge is to match specific talents, skills, 
experiences and commitments to one's own institution. 
Thus, borrowing other college's statements 
does not make much sense. 



that criteria tor selecting presidents should be "situational rather than 
personal." He advises, "Rather than starting with the personality of the presi- 
dent, the beginning point should be the personality ol the institution A 

'siluationar appraisal ol a college in preparation for a new president also 
means a precise delinition of institutional goals/'^^ 

St)me sample statements of qualifications will be found hdow: 

I. State Universit\ t)t New York: Board ol Trustees Standards (1973) 

Recognizing ihat no criteria should be viewed as an absi)lute require- 
ment, the I rustees nonettieless expect th.;l certain basic qualifications 
will be taken into account. Among these qualilications are: 

• an appropriate background ol formal education and evidence of 
scholarly ability 

• substantial successful experience in higher education 

• successful administrative experience o. promise ol administrative 
abilitv 

• qualities ol educational leadership and abilitv to maintain ellec- 
tive relationships with faculty, students, adminisiiative stafl.and 
others 

• evidence or distinct pn)mise of productive conmunity lela- 
tionships 

• ago wtiich will both assure a reasonable number of y« ars ol educa- 
tional experience and provide opportunity for a useful period ol 
service before retirement 

• peisonal r.iiis necessary lor the most exacting of executive re- 
sponsibilities, among which are strength ol character, intelligence, 
inicgril'., humor, lorlitude. balance an J got » judgment, sensi- 
livilv to human values, and undei standing personality, a capacity 
lor hard work 
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• ){ooJ hc.illh aiul ptiNsk.il si.iniina lo mtvl ihc prcssuro> of ihc 
position 

Notwithstaiulinx the lorcgoiiiK, the BcmkI ot Trustees must» ol 
touise, reserve the 1 1^1)1 in its jiidKnient to reject any nominee. 

2, University ol /Xrkansas 
hvsKlcfUial holilc (l*)7M 

I he Universitv ol Arkansas, a nuilti-canipus university system ol 
JJ.OOO students on six campuses and alliliated units, is seeking a presi* 
dent. 

I he lotlowin^ characteristics are sought in candidates lor ttie Presi- 
dencN . A desiiahle coiDbinalion ol these is expected and candidates will 
he judged on the basis ot overall qualilicalions. 

• Demon si rated sth«)l.irlv c<)mpetence including iho earned 
dottorate or its equivalent. 

• Succes^ilul expeiience in a tollei^o or university setting. 

• Sienilicant administrative ex|H'rience that clearly demonstrates 
leadership capacity. 

• Broad understaruiin^ ol atadenuc allairs as related to long ra*ige 
plannin); and implement ition. 

• [ xceptional facility in human relations, includin>; >;overnmental 
relations. 

• Sensitive and hioad understanding ol the role ol the nuilti- 
campus state universitv and its p<Uential lor service. 

• Knowled>;e and understanding ol the role and lunction o| a 
land-grant institution. 

• (jood health, matuiity, and vigoi. 

3, (!uKer-Stotklon (.ollege. Clanton. Missouri (Private, alliliated with 
the Christian (!luuch) 

Whul UV \tv Ijiokinq I or In Out New hcsident 

I he president shouki he a lairlv young man, able to give 10 *u more 
\ears ot service lo the college. He sln»uld be a manol vig«)i who biings 
;o the leadership ot the college a broail cultural view. Ilexibilitv ol 
nrnd. a genuine appieciation lor persons and a sense ol humor. Mis 
personal and piolessional integrity should be be>ond question. 

I lis .iiaiienuL tiaining anil experience should have provided him with 
a knovvledv.e ol the aims ol church-related liberal artN education arul a 
genuine rrulvMstaruling .irul respect lor the academic community and its 
lok' in Aniei ican denxKiatic st»cie" . While an earned doc torate is r)ot a 
leciuirentenl it would be highK desirable loi the presideni to have 
•indergork' il)e academic discipline lepiesented bv the doctorate. In 
addittoti to bis specialized training the piesident should biir)g to the 
position a br(»ad cultural backgrouru! and an interest in the practical 
aspects td managrng tfie ac.idemic enUrpfise, 

I he new piesiden: sfiould be knowledgeable about tlie in^porlant 
f*tace ol hi^Hi'! cducaowi. m the Christian communitv arul the w<Mld. 
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He should be tDinniillcd \o tlic )iidco-Christijn view ot life and should 
have an appreciation of the varielv ol relii^iouN experiences which are 
apph)prialel> a pari ol ihe lile ol a thurch-relaled college. Membership 
m and knowledge of ihe life and work of the (Ihrislian thurth 
(Disciples of (liiisr) would be highly desirable in ihe new presidenl. 
However, a hioait ecumenical Cluisiian orieniation lo life and active 
cluiict)manst]ip in some Chi isiian body is a ri*quiremenl. 

Ihe new presidenl sliould understand that Culver-Stockton College 
is C4)mmiiled to teaching; and learning. The new president should have a 
broad and llexible point ol view on economic and political matters. He 
sh4)uld not be i "captive" ol itie old or the new. He should have an 
appiecialion of the value and contributions of the free enterprise 
system and should also be willing for alternative positions lo be pre- 
sented. 

As an administrator the new president should be skillful in rnvolvrng 
his colleagues, bolti faculty and students, in a cooperative effort to 
maintain a lich and stimulating academic and social life in the college 
ci>mmunity. He should be open to suggestions from faculty and 
students. He should possess the organizing ability necessary for the 
development of a clear sense of purpose and movement ol the college 
amonv* its lacully, students, trustees, alumni and friends. Having in- 
volved those who are most intimately concerned with the life of the 
college, he should have the personal strength and clarity of mind to 
implement changes when they have been approved by the Board of 
Trustees, Skill in ci)ordinating and communicating the program which 
evolves is necessary. Proper management of the college will involve 
delegation i)f man> specillc areas of activity; however, the presidenl 
must have knowledge ol and interest in fianancial management, and 
prolessional personnel practices with regard to faculty, staff and stu- 
deius. 

He should be a person who can present the college to friends and 
potential Iriends convincingly. Ability to lead in developing an or 
gani/ed program ol activities to produce the necessary financial support 
tor a pn)gram ol quality education is necessary. Similarly, he must give 
eltec!ive leadership vvhicti will result in attracting able students to the 
College,* (As revised h.'liyni) 

4. Univcr^ilv ol Wisconsin-Oslikosh. 

Ihe following list ot equalities to he sougtit in a ctiancelltM was 
ippioved hv ttie Seaich and Screening Committee in April, 1973, 
; hev aie slated as bioad criteria: 

!. Lvidence of productive scholarship with abieadth ol cultural and 
iiUellectual interests; 



\n» i.OU^i \M.hiiii; tu ,ul.uM this Ni.tUtticrit or Itic iuw Iforn I Jitifiufsl ((illr^i- !i)r its 
tiwri i:sc Hnould avoul \%u<(li<iii whi\.h ptccltulcs women as possihlr i.ir)JKt.iti's lor the 
prcsKlrrK ** . 
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2. Donionsiratcd adn)inisirativc ahiliiv; 

^. G)mriiilmcm to development ol a major public universilv; and 
4* Sensitivity in taculty, student and community relations. 

Elmhurst College, Illinois, in its presidential search in 1971, set lorth 
the following as "Desirable Qualilications (or the President ol 
Elmhurst G)llejie/' 

1. Membership in the United (!luirth ot Ctirist would not be cwn- 
tial, but deep and sincere C!hristian conviction is required. 

2. Though not required, '\in earned doctoral degree" would add to 
the candidate's stature. The candidate, whettier he be from the 
business or educational world, should have a sound philosophy of 
c*ducation. An iridividual's achievements ir) administration and 
teaching are ol great interest to the nominating committee. 

3. Achievement in fund raising will receive serious consideration by 
the Presidential Nominating Committee. 

•I. The candidate should be an ellective speaker because he will 
represer-.' Elmhurst Ct)llege to students, taculty, other adminis- 
trators in the academic and business worlds and to the general 
public. 

5. The President of Elmhurst College should be an ellective admin* 
istrati)r who can work well with all types of men and women. He 
si)ould know how to delegate iespi)iisibilitv and authorit>, but at 
the same time he should he strong enougti to demand topHjuality 
perlorrDance on the part o( his stafi and laculty. He niust be 
willing and able to make dillicult decisions within a consistent 
o\erall philosophy and h.ive the courage to lollnw them through. 

i). The President nnist be an innovator able to inspire students, 
faculty and Board ol Trustees to iielp him achieve the goals he 
envisions as reflecting higher education's changing role in society. 

7. Tl)e President should be a person able to relate to all segments ol 
the college and !'.<cal ciMiimunity and should demonstrate an 
empathv to the pirticular concerns i)| students, alumni, faculty 
and staff. Me should he able to serve in various communit> leader- 
ship positions. 

S. Me should be a n)an who is able to bring philoso:^hic and religious 
perspe*.tives to bear up*)r) the ir)stitution. 

Me r)eeds to be the kir)d t)f person who can relate to the church's 
changing role in iiighor educatior) on a local and national level. 



OBTAINING NOMINATIONS AND CANDIDATES 

I here is n)uch cor)flictir)g advice as to hj)W extensive an effort should 
be made lo elicit nomir)atior)s arul applications for a presidential opening. 
S>me ir)slitutions. because of iheir circun)star)ces, rnav seek ar) iriternal candi- 
date and thus awMj anv eMernal search. Others, because of their loc il or 
regional nature, will r)ot protit frorr) a nuiior, r atiorial effort to ohtair) nom* 
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inations. MkM institutions, however, will seek external as well as internal 
candidates and will want to give fair consideration to the widest possible pool 
ot applicants. 

Affirmative Action 

With the advent of Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity require- 
ments, it is clearly inadvisable to restrict any external search to nominees 
from only a few, restricted sources. Such a limited search may not only 
violate the spirit and letter of government regulations or legislation, but it can 
also offend some of the constituencies which the institution serves. 

Almost all colleges and universities arc covered by provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 1 1246, as amended, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and Title IX 
of the Education Amendments Act of 1972 (Higher Education Act). Public 
colleges and universities may also have to be responsive to various state regu- 
lations in recruitment and hiring. 

Ohviously, discrimination is prohibited but legal requirements go 
bevond that. An institution should be able to provide evidence that, in its 
recruitment procedures, it has made a meaningful search, attempting to solicit 
all appropriately qualified applicants, including women and minorities. Thus, 
resorting merely to "word of mouth" recruiting would be improper. 

Many institutions will engage in "affirmative advertising", making clear 
that women and minorities are welcome to apply and become candidates. In 
published notices and advertisements, the description of the presidential 
t)peniny» will L{»ntain the phrase, "An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F.*' 
f he statement of qualifications for the position should describe the criteria to 
be used in selecting the new president. Such criteria should not be formulated 
to restrict candidates on the basis of race and sex. 

With the new requirements, many colleges and universities will use 
advertisements to demonstrate the openness of their search. Announcements 
of presidential vacancies are seen frequently in the Sunday edition of the New 
)(}rk times and, especially, in The Chronicle of Higher Education. * Such ad- 
vertisements should solicit both nominations and applications. They should pro- 
vide a i)riof description of the institution, qualifications sought for the position, 
a deadlinedate for receipt of names and an address for further correspondence. 

In addition t<) advertising, most institutions will want to announce the 
availiihilitv of the position in a variety of other places. Some people over- 
estimate the resinttive nature of affirmative action and equal opportunity 
requirements, [ Dr example, a general announcement or advertisement for a 
presidential vatantv does not prevent the committee from soliciting nomina- 
tions and applications from a variety of other sources as well. 

•lor cxjmpk", !hi \utw 1\. hsuc ol i hi ( hrnnktv at Higher i dumtinn con* 

t.iiru J .lonouiti.* nudls niiu- pri >Kii lUi.il ^j*.jntii»s Uir wIikIi nunnruiidns jr)a 
.ippiivalions N^cri* miIkiU'iI. 
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As long as (he same criteria and requirements are usiui to evaluate all 
candidates, a seaich which extends beyond those who apply is perfectly 
appropriate ami desirable. This expanded search might well include specific 
solicitation of sources lor women and minority, including minority women, 
candidates.^ 



In reading the published material on the subject of 
presidential succession, it is startling to note the 
almost automatic presumption that presidential 
candidates, finalists and appointees will be male. 
Governing boards and search committees should make 
every effort to encourage women to seek to become 
heads of institutions of higher learning. 



In leadini; (he published material on the subject of presidential succes- 
sion, it is startling to note the almost automatic presumption th.*t presidential 
candidates, fin^^lists and appointees will be male. Governing boards and search 
committees sliuuld make every ellort to encourage women to seek to become 
heads ol institutions of higher learning. Search committees should be aware 
i)f and use available resources to identify qualified female candidates. Among 
the M)urces for such candidates are the following: 

1. Higher Education Rjferral Services, Brown University, Box 1901, 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912, (This center, funded by the Ford 
F i)undation, serves as a national clearinghouse for faculty and ad- 
ministrative openings for women.) 

2. Cooperative College Registry, One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 10, 
Washington. D.C, 20036, 

National Council ot Administrative Women in Education, 1815 E. 
f i)rt Mver Drive. N. Arlington, Virginia 22209. 

EXPANDING THE SEARCH FOR CANDIDATES 

In addition to the possibility of placing an advertisement or public 
announcement of the position in various national publications, committees 
will want to seek nominations from a wide variety ol sources. These would 
include news releases to various associations in the field of higher education, 
making known the opening and the procedure to be followed if interested 

• Mu' Pnmcl tin Ihr Sl.ilus .iiul lilui.ilMMi ni WiM)U'n ot llu* Assnvijlinn ol Aoiiriciri 
( iilfiuis v.in providf a list ol wonu riS vjucusis wiltiin llic IfarritU soiii lits and olticr 
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persons wish to tommunicalc with the search committee.* They would also 
include announcements to the laculty, alumni, students and other con- 
stituencies ot the institution. 

Some institutions communicate with a large number of college and 
university presidents, foundation and educational association executives, indi- 
catin.u their interest in receiving nominations ol qualilled persons whom they 
tan consider. Committees should leel free to iollow-up with these nominees, 
by inquiring; wl .her they are willing to be considered for the post, without 
an implied commitment on the part of either party. 

Although persons experienced in public higher education are getting 
used to the ^'goldfish bowl" nature of their existence, it is still true that many 
persons are reluctant to place themselves in the position oi applicant for such 
an office. This is especially true lor persons who already occupy a presidency. 
Few persons in such a position want to commit themselves to leaving their 
present post but may be willing to consider a possible job change. In the 
private sector, and particularly in many church-related colleges, aspirants to 
the piesidency may believe that they must be •'called" to the office. It is not 
unusual in some private institutions for search committees to compile lists of 
nominees, sort and screen them, without informing the persons involved. In 
some large multi-campus public systems, a senior administrative officer is 
assigned the task of developing and maintaining lists of highly qualified 
prospects to be considered when vacancies occur. For example, the Regents 
of the University of California have a formally approved statement of pro- 
cedures to he lollowed in the appointment of campus chancellors which 
provides that: "The President of the University will conduct a continuous 
search for promising candidates for chdnccllorships. This will obviate the 
necessity for a systematic, nationwide search each time a vacancy occurs." 

Il is recommended that initial announcements and communications to 
applicants and nominees make clear that only an expression of interest and a 
resume are sought. Standard l^ographical information is all that is required at 
the outset, and it is inappropriate to ask for letters of reference and other 
materials before they are needed. 

li a search commitloe wishes to approach or encourage presidents of 
other colleges and universities to consider becoming candidates, they should 
avoid placing ihem in the position of "applicant" or "candidate" prema- 
turely. .A president may he willing to be "considered" but wish to avoid the 
appearance of job hunting. Only after an institution reaches the latter stages 
of the search should thesi* "invited" candidates he required to decide whether 
thev wish to proceed with personal interviews and the checking of references. 

* I hi- \.iin)iis ass()ti.ili()f)s o\ lines anii univcrsilios arc ollon a ^jooil sourco lor noniina- 
lions. I hrsi' associalicins intluik*: Association of American c:i)lkkics. Amirjcan (iouncil 
i»n [.ilucation. Assotiation ot American Unix or sit ics. Amii'ican Association ot Stale- 
toll inis and Linucrsitics, National Association ol State Uni\orsitii-s ami t.anil-diani 
( tilk-i;i-s, in J Aim-iKan AsMKiation ol (onuminiiv and |ufii«)i (()lU->ics. 
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For a variety of reasons, fair and equitable treatment does not require 
rigid adherence to a single procedure tor the identification and initial screen- 
ing of candidates. A variety of methods may all meet the test of fairness. 



At the outset every effort should be made to introduce 
into the system some clear understanding of the ground 
rules concerning confidentiality. These should be known 
to the committee members aird the candidates. 



Many of the persons being considered for the v«Kancy will be concerned 
with the search committee's treatment of their correspondence and informa- 
tion gathered rrom references. At the outset, every effort should be made to 
achieve a clear understanding of the ground rules concerning confidentiality. 
These should be known to the committee members and the candidates. The 
ground rules may need to be different at various stages of the search process, 
especially in those public institutions where state legislation may effect the 
conduct of the committee. Most certainly, all members of a search committee 
should be expected to regard all deliberations of the committee as confi- 
denti il. Public statements about the progress of the committee should be 
mad J only by its chairperson. 

SCREENING AND ASSESSING THE CANDIDATES 

Initial Screening 

The initial screening of nominees and applicants should have as its 
purpose the elimination of persons who obviously do not meet the basic 
qualificatinns that have been set. The committee should not start this task 
until final agreement on qualifications has been reached. If the criteria are 
clear it will not be necessary for all members of the screening group to read 
each resume' in the initial screening. However, some record should be kept of 
the basic reason(s) why an applicant is eliminated at this initial stage of tiic 
screening process.* The chairperson of the committee should notify such 
persons of their elimination from consideration at the conclusion of this first 
stage. 

If a large group of candidates survive the initial screening, it may be 
desirable to reduce the number further by full committee study of creden- 



*Lari*lul records should he kept ol j|| actions ol the committee, in each stage of the 
prcKOss, Such record •keepln}^ not only encourages a more systematic screening and 
evaluation cit candidates hut maN be required in the dctense of any challenge to the 
tairnoss of the committee's actions. 
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tials, bclDic icqucstin>; additiimal data. A\ttcr the initial strtxMiing the com- 
millee should cDninuinicate in writing with those candidates still under con- 
sideration. This communication should include a request for confirmation ot 
a continuing interest in the position and additional data that may be required, 
including references and permission to contact them. 

Additional evidence ol motivation or commitment may be requested Jt 
this stage. For example, one independent liheial arts college isked those who 
survived the initial screening to provide a written statement expressing the 
candidate's personal views on the place of the liberal arts in higher education 
and the future of private liberal arts colleges. The successful candidate in that 
search made tlie following observations on that request. 'Xooking back, I am 
sure that I did my stiare of grumbling. In retrospect, however, this proved to 
be an imporlani part of the process. In addition to the statement on 
philosophy and questions ot future expectations, it provided an opportunity 
to see how well tlie candidate expressed himself in writing. Communication is 
always a difficult task for a college president. An unintentional tone* can be 
devastating." 

References 

Some screening committees ask the candidate to have letters of refer- 
ence sent directiv to the committee. Others merely request Piamesof persons 
to be contacted by the committee in writing or by tcler^hone. Sometimes the 
reference clieck is t^pen-ended in nature. Otiier committees prefer a highly 
structured evaluation form which may even involve some kind of quantitative 
laling scheme. When seeking references, it is advisable to describe the nature 
of the institution and to inform the referee of the criteria which have been 
eslablislied for the position. This procedure will help the respondent focus his 
or hei evaluation on matters of direct concern to the committee. Otherwise, 
most letters of reference will be positive but extremely general in nature. 
Some responses will require follow-up telephone calls to cLirify or expand 
upon items ul concern to the committee. 

I he essential puipose of tliis slage of the evaluation process is to reduce 
the list of candidates to a reasonable number of highly qualified persons to be 
mterviewed personalU, visitetl. and evaluated further. II the committee is 
expected lo present a list i)l three to five finalists to the board, or its selectit)n 
ci)mmillee» it will need to reduce the poi^l of canilidates at this stage to no 
n)t)re than I S oi 20. Again, a written record sliould be kept of evaluative 
decisions, (lamlidates eliminated fn^T) further consideration should receive 
notification. 

Interviews 

Individual institutions or s\ stems structure Wv: selection process in 
accoidance with iheii t)wn needs and characteristics. Seve-al difleient 
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*ippnMchcs to llic interview process arc Jcscrihcd hclow. 11 a sifhi/e all cullcgc 
commillcc luis .lulluniu losiMnh, screen and nuikc the sclcclion. Ctindidates 
nKi\ onK he required lo nuike a single lampus visit. Other institutions will 
ha\e more complex pUHcdures wliich mav invoke advisors groups, screening 
committees, and otiier campus and community groups in the interview 
priitess. In stkh cases, tlie goal of pieliminarv interviews should be tu identify 
lliiee to live final candidates tt» be recommended to the committee making 
the actual selection. I'hal group, in turn, v«^ill wish to conduit additional 
interviews with finalists and their spouses, and may also want to conduct 
theii own background investigations. 

When aJ\isiM\ groups are involved, the selection committee must 
develop a procedure for receiving adequate and accurate summaries of their 
evaluations of candidates. A form or statement of the criteria and qualifica- 
tions Uu the positit)n, with spate lor evaluative comments or i itings, is a 
useful deviie in such liuumNiances. 

In manv public institutions, and some larger private ones, it is not 
unciimmon for semi-finalist candidates to be subjected to what have been 
called **maratl)4>n'' interviews. In the "marathon" situation, candidates are 
interviewed not i)nlv b> the search and screening committee but are also 
made available to various constituent groups in the institution facultv, staff, 
students, alumni and c4>mmunitN. If suih a procedure is to be used, candi- 
dates should be told in advance. Obviously, such a procedure precludes the 
possibilitv i>f confidentialitv . Anv one who agrees to engage in such a lengthy, 
and often aggressive, proi ess must be strongly m()livated to seek the presi- 
dent v. Nt this point, competition between qualified candidates may develop 
and representatives of various constituencies will become interested in the 
\it'ws. positii>ns. manrier and pcfsonalities of the various "contestants.'* Some 
pe«»ple are offended bv the very idea of **marathon** interview sessions, which 
rn.iv invoke a candidate for a full two-dav period. Others defend the practice 
on tlie gr()unds llial it is a realistic approximation of roles a president nuist 
piav in .1 LOfYipk'x institution. 

Ifu-fc is a ric'cessarv tension in the entire search, screening and selection 
provcdurv*. iHlwcvn 1 1) a process thiit would be gentle and attractive to e\- 
Lkllcnl ^.mdiJatc-s. and IJ) a more open process that enables a microcosm of 
UU' rKtituiit^n to participate in order tOiichievean initial consensus of all the 
ki'».;:»s will I mixifit ollierwise .iltempl to withhold legitimization ot the new 
k-.uk f. \n tile gentle punes^, candidates may be given a verv dist4)rted view of 
ihc u'.ilitics ol tt)e post. On the other hand, some candidates will not want to 
su:^:. cl Os. MjstUv's to tiie open process for fear they mas be rejected or that it 
m.is M.»: *Min*4 .»ui iheir b^-sl qualities. Lacli institution will have to deal wiifi 
Ihcsv T.risinrs a:. J decide for itself how to arrange the process, Lither way, 
ihkrt .irc ad\anl.iUes .tiki disadv .rntages. 

Whether tlie prociss is open or ck»sed, candidates will be* asked \o 
express tfu ir views i»n a wide varietv of matters. Board members and faculty 
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will be concerned with academic governance, educational philosophy, faculty 
authority, collective bargaining, tenure, management of financial resources, 
fund-raising, athletics and the like. Students may press the candidates for 
their views on speaker policy, paiietal rules, drugs, homosexuality, alcohol 



There is a necessary tension in the entire search, 
screening and selection procedure: between (1) a 
process that would be gentle and attractive to 
excellent candidates, and (2) a more open process that enables 
a microcosm of the institution to participate in order to 
achieve an initial consensus of all the groups who might 
otherwise attempt to withhold legitimization of the new leader. 



and student evaluation of faculty. In addition, representatives of women's 
and minority groups will ask searching questions concerning a candidate's 
attitude and willingness to take a stand on controversial matters about which 
the campus community itself may be divkJed. 

When this process has yielded from three to five persons, all of whom 
are considered qualified and fully acceptable to the search and screening 
group, these names will be reported to those empowered to select the presi- 
dent. 
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Making the Final Decision 



The selection group must now choose the new president. It has before it 
a short list of candidates who have survived a very rigorous screening process. 
Biographical data, assessments from references and the observations of ad- 
visory groups are at hand. 

But the sorting process is a two-way street. Some candidates may have 
been discouraged or dismayed by what they have learned about an institution 
and its problems. Others will have been reinforced in their desire to become 
its president. All should have a fairly good idea of the institution's problems 
and prospects. Those candidates who have survived the screening process to 
this point, and still seek the position, should be treated with the utmost 
personal consideration, for the final stage is one of great delicacy. Desirable 
candidates may withdraw if they are not treated properly by the committee 
or by board members. The top persons on the list may need to be sold on the 
opportunity of this particular presidency. 



But the sorting process is a two-way street Some candidates 
may have been discouraged or dismayed by what they have 
have learned about an institution and its problems. 

Others will have been reinforced in their 
desire to become its president All should have a 
fairly good idea of the institution's problems and 
prospects. Those candidates who have survived the 
screening process to this point, and f^ill seek the 
position, should be treated with the utmost personal 
consideration, for the final stage can be one of great 
delicacy. Desirable candidates may withdraw if they 
are not treated properly by the committee or by board 
members. The top persons on the list may need to be 
sold on the opportunity of this particular presidency. 



PERSONAL INQUIRIES OF ASSOCIATES 

riR* selection group will want to make discreet inquiries about the final 
candidates fn)m associate^* and otiiers with whom they have had working 
reiatiohships. In many cases the board chairperson will want to participate 
actively in the seletlii)n process at this stage. In multi-campus systems, the 
head i)f the system will now become directly involved. 
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A common puttite is for "on-site" visits to take place prior to the final 
interviews. Tfiis entails sending representatives of the selection group to the 
present location of the candidate to assess relationships, reputation and the 
regard in which he or she is hold. Such visits should definitely be cleared with 
each candidate and should not he a surprise. 

On-site visits are controversial and have disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages. Each institution will have to decide for itself the efficacy of the 
practice. These visits enable representatives of the selection committee to talk 
to the candidate's professional colleagues, board members and appropriate 
community leaders. During a visit one gains impressions that might not other- 
wise be gleaned from letters, references or the initial interview. A visit may 
reveal issues, personality traits, and strengths or weaknesses which will need 
to be explored in the final interviews. 

Yet it should also be remembered that any one of the final candidates 
may be the desired choice for president. The development of a sound working 
relationship begins during the selection process. Some candidates may resent 
an on-site visit, especially if it appears to focus only on negative aspects of 
past performance. 0>mniittcc members who participate in such visits should 
strive for balance as they pursue their inquiry. 

One successful candidate, recently appointed to the presidency of a 
private university, had this to say about on-site interviews. 

My mu/or reservation about a trip made to the tanclidate's 
home campus is that it is an uncomfortable experience that is not 
very productive. It has a tendency to emphasi/e a negative evalua- 
tion on the part of the candidate in regard to his present role. 
I'here is no turninif back at this point and thus it is a rather 
one-sided proposition. I do believe there are better ways in which 
one can verify the letters of reference and other information than 
to make an on-site call. It was at this point that I felt I was a ripe 
apple being possibly picked or sold. 



FINAL INTERVIEWS 

The final interview between the candidate and those who will make the 
actual selection should be a matter of careful preparaiion on the part of the 
selecting group and the finalist candidates. 

The board should assume the full expenses of each candidate and 
spouse. The attitude of the spouse is very important and will influence the 
candidates decision. Thoughtful treatment by ihe board will signal their 
appri)priate awareness of family needs. If there are small children in the 
tandidatoX familv, an offer o\ reimbursement for child-care during the 
parents* absence should also be made. Arrangements should be made for the 
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candidate's spDusc to noo the campus llic* prcMdontial residence il there is 
one, and the local conirnunitv . 

Ttiose conducting the linal interview should know wlial ground they 
wish to cover and be proparcxl to indicate their own views regarding 
problems, priorities and objectives for the institution. They should provide 
various types ot helpful information, including budgets and financial reports. 
Thev should also be prepared to answer the candidate's searching questions. 

For the candidate, this may be the last opportunity to obtain infoima- 
tion vital to a decision lor acceptance if the presidency is offered. Before the 
interview, or during the campus visit, a candidate should ask to see the 
agendas and minutes of past governing board meetings, minutes of faculty 
meetings for the previous year, a copy of the personnel policies covering 
Jacultv, copies of student newspapers, campus newsletters and other relevant 
materials. Every effort should be made for a full exchange of information. 



Those conducting the final interview should know what 
ground they wish to cover and be prepared to indicate 
their own views regarding problems, priorities and 
objectives for the institution. They should provide 
various types of helpful information, including budgets 
and financial reports. They should also be prepared to 
answer the candidate's searching questions. 



I he final interview provides a last opportunity for the selection group 
and the candidate to **si/e up" one another. It should also clarify the nature 
of the e\pected relationship between the president and ttic board and provide 
a complole appraisal o( priorities, problems and the institution's finances. The 
interview procedure should provide an opportunity if desired for the candi- 
date lo meet individually with the board chairperson or key committee chair- 
persons. 

RecentK, |. Stephen (iolhns surveyed the opinions of a sample of 
tollc>;c presiJenls who had left office over the past five years. Me reports ttial 
torl\-tive percent of the respondents said* in retrospect, ihM in ihe selection 
proi.ess ihev had gone ituough, the board did not have a clear understanding 
ot its own duties and responsibilities. Sixty percent said that their boards did 
not have .t clear understanding of plans or goals for their institution (or ttie 
succeeding 5 to 10 vears."^ 

In the same study, (omier presidents were asked to identify those major 
items ot intormation a candidate should have befoie deciding to accept a 
presider)c\. The two most Irequent responses were: (I) substantial knowledge 
about the tiriancial status ot the institution and, (2) more knowledge of ttie 
Board itselt and a clear understanding ot its expectations. 
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By the end of the interview process, the selection group should have 
identified one or several persons it is willing to recommend to ihe appointing 
authority for the presidency. The committee may wish to rank several candi- 
dates in order so that if negotiations with the first choice prove unsuccessful, 
it can proceed to the next without question. 

It should be clear to the entire college community that if the process to 
this poin. has not yielded a satisfactory candidate the search and screening 
group can be asked to provide additional names. 
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Making the Appointment 



''Remernhcf that you Ufv asking (he new president to lake a 
very ckmunJinif position, one of the most demanding in 
American life. Iherefore, provide him with an attractive salary 
and perquisites and see that he has the strong backing of the 
hoard. As with anyone else, he needs friendship, cooperation, and 
thoughtful lounsel to do his best work, and the provision of these 
necessities is one of the most important duties of the trustees. "^^ 



l^nco the board has made its choicCp the actual terms of the appoint- 
ment must be arranged. The chairperson ol the board or a subcommittee of 
the board should meet with the candidate chosen to negotiate the actual 
agreement. Depending upon the nature of the previous discussions, this is the 
lime for all terms, conditions and expectations to he resolved lo the mutual 
satisfaction of the chosen candidate and the ^^overning board, before any 
announcement is made. Until these negotiations are satisfactorily completed 
the remaining candidates should not be informed of the board's decision. If 
agreemenr cannot be reached with the favored candidate or the invilat.on to 
serve as president is declined it may be necessary to move on down the .isl of 
tinalists. 

Frederick deW. Bolman has advised governing boards, in concluding 
final negotiations, to make what has been called "The Harvard Offer. 
Before formalK electing the chosen candidate lo the presidency, the govern- 
ing board inquires oi the candidate, *'lf, on the basis of our negotiated uii<4er 
standings, you are invited lo be our president, will you accept?" This pro- 
cedure ma\ save embarrassment for both parties. 

Al! agreements reached and the actual terms of the apointmenl should 
be put into writing. 

The governing board should know, before negotiations begin, what 
terms it is willing to offer, includi;>g the salary, iringe benefits, conditions and 
unde rstandings it wishes to establish. It should be made clear to the candidate 
th it agreement on these issues is a prerequisite to formal completion of the 
appointment. 

Similarly, the candidate should have a clear notion of his or her expec- 
tations. It is at this pi)inl that some finali'^t »' m lidales, llaiured hy the out- 
come of the search, nay feel that it is crass oi inappropriate to review such 
matters before viying "^yvs'' lo the offer of appointment. This can only lead 
to future conflict over the differing perceptions and expectations that aiay 
have seemed implicit to one side or the other in the agreement. 

One recently appointed president of a private college, expressed his 
thoughls on this subject retrospectively, ''Regarding job conditions, I think it 
would be a good idea if the search committee, or the trustees, in the final 
interview, had a list of the items that should be included. Apparently, because 
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many of tre.e areas aro considered 'negotiable*, the committee may assume 
that the candidate will bring them up. II the candidate fails to mention any of 
these items, then the sUndard policies that the board of trustees has in mind 
may not be consistent with the candidate's view.** 



SUBJECTS TO COVER 

The first items on the agenda for negotiation will be the obvious ones 
of salary, fringe benefits, moving expenses, starting date and the like. Retire- 
ment plan provisions ought to be clarified, including the transferability of the 
candidate's present retirement plan, and the amount of employer contribu- 
tion. 

Contract 

Some colleges and universities will want to consider some form of term 
appointment or contract, although it should be unmistakably clear that the 
president serves at the pleasure of the governing board. Nevertheless, some 
type of provision for terminal leave or separation pay is in order whether or 
not a !>pecined term of apoointment is set. 

Some public systems of higher educat on have established term appoint- 
ments or contracts which guarantee certain employment rights to presidents, 
including academic rank and tenure. Most have not, however, and no particu- 
lar trend has developed in this direction. The State University of New York 
System and Th? Minnesota State College System are among those offering 
term appointments. 



Some colleges and universities will want to consider 
some fOkm of term appointment or contract, although 
it shuuld he unmistakably dear that the president 

serves at the pleasure of the governin g board . 
Nevertheless, some type of provision for terminal 
leave or separation pay is in ordf r whether or not 
a specified term of appointment is set. 



The Board of Trustees of the mulli-campus State University of New 
York approved in 1973 an appointment policy which provides the following: 

. . » "shall serve for a period of five years, during which 
period the appointee shall serve at the pleasure of the Board of 
Irustees. . . . Unless reapp'^inted, the service of a chief adminis- 
trative officer shall terminate at the conclusion of an appointive 
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pcrioJ. hior to the c\pirotion ot any appuinthv perioJ the Hoard 
ot Irustcvs may tormully evaluate the semces at the ihiet ad- 
mifUstf utile ottker jnd /mn reappoint tlw inmnil'ent to sene at 
the pleasure ot the Hoaul tor a suhsequent tive yeat period 

A thiet administrative ot titer, upon appointment, shall he 
appointed h\ the Chaniellor to the tandty nt the University in a 
position ot aiademie rank with iontinuimi appointment. 

Li)uis H. Ikilhron, former Chairman ol llic Board ol Trustees of the 
California Stale University and Colleges System offers a different view. He 
believes the campus presidents should serve without any fixed term. On the 
matter of contracts, he states; 

A eontract term is usually not stipulated. It is better lor the 
mtitutionand tor its leader to have freedom in this respeet. If the 
ihix*t eseeutive loses control ot the institution, or if he finds that 
he is unable to work with the board, an urw.\pired contract 
period will only he an obstacle to the inevitable and necessary 
dissolution. I he attitude of most presidents is, if they don 't want 
me, / no longer want then\^^ 

Whatever the board's policy on this matter, terms o\ employment and 
other (jjrcemen's should be clarified lully before the appointment is com- 
pleted. 

President's House 

Most coiiege* and universities provide either a residence on or near ttie 
c 'Tipus, or some form of housing allowance to enable their president to host 
various functions on behalf of the institution. It is important to clarify the 
matter of housing, for it can become a major burden for new presidents 
unaware of its significance. 

If the president's house is located on campus there may be little privacy 
tor the presidents family. If tlie liouse is regarded as a college facility, where 
various social events are scheduled, that makers for a vry different kind of 
situation tlian if it is defined as the president s domic, e. If the latter, then 
p.esident and spouse can exercise some control over the use of the house and 
its availahilitv to college and community groups. 

If the president's house will be used for entertainment and a variety ol 
social functions for members of the governing board, faculty, students, 
alumni and donors, then it becomes vital to have a clear understanding con- 
cerning the extent to which the college or the president is responsible for 
refurnishing, decorating, maintaining and supporting:, the facility and funding 
such functions. Is ll)i* president responsible for ^uch expenses or does the 
institution priwide such support? Many presidenls have learned, to their sor- 
n)w. that trying to meet the hosting expectations of a governing board iias led 
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to criticism and controversy, if not within the president's family, then per- 
haps within the faculty or community. 



A large, spacious president's house may appear to be 
a ''fringe*benefit'' to a governing board, but it can 
also be a major burden and millstone to a president 
if it is not properly maintained and supported. 



Household help should also be a matter that is settled at this point. 
Although most presidents are married, it should not be presumed by the 
board that the presence of a spouse means the presence of an unpaid house- 
keeper and cook for official entertainment functions. Whether the prsident is 
married or unmarried, the president's house should have appropriate house- 
hold help commensurate with the expectations of the board and the college 
community regarding its use in the overall college program and environment. 
A hrge, spacious president's house may appear to be a "fringe-benefit" to a 
governing board, but it can also be a major burden and millstone to a presi- 
dent if it is not properly maintained and supported. 

President's Spouse 

Thero was a time when it was presumed that, with few exceptions, the 
president would be a man and a married one at that. Almost all of the writing 
on the presidency makes such an assumption and refers to the president not 
only with the pronoun ••he," but with numerous references to his ''wife." 
Elsewhere in this publication search and selection committees are urged to 
make earnest efforts to encourage the nomination and candidacy of qualified 
women be ihev married or single. Even so, the fact is that most college 
presidents today are men who are married. Therefore, the wife of a president 
may be expected by the board to assume significant responsibilities related to 
her husband's position. Because of changing social attitudes, the expected 
lole of the president's spouse may be an especially sensitive area of concern. 

The spouse plays an important part in the successful performance of a 
married president. Very often the selection committee's reactions to the 
spouse will be crucial to the final decision. Expectations regarding the role of 
the spouse should not be taken for granted. If the leading candidate isa man, 
the board's expectations of his wife should be explicit and not left unspoken. 
Is the wife expected to be a "partner" in the enterprise or is she able to have 
her own career it that is her choice.' What are her obligations as an official 
hi)stess? What arranjjements are made for entertainment, travel and thild-care 
expenses/ What secretarial and liousekeeping assistance will be available? 
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rid Beadle, wife ot the former president of the University of 
C ^o, offers her own thoughts after returning home with her husband 
jii a presidential interview: 

f or my part, the idea of running that house was appalling, 
A thousand * faculty wives to get to know. Eight thousand 
students. Goodness knows what other responsibilities. At Caltech, 
I had ohsetwd Doris DuBriJge's activities with sympathy, and I 
doubted that I could be as consistently nice as she was to people I 
didn't like very much. Given my inability to dissemble, I'd surely 
lose the University some multimillion-dollar gift by insulting a 
potential donor. I am an activist; could I restrict myself to non- 
controversial kinds of activism? And I detest cocktail parties. 
What the University of Chicago needed, I was thinking as we flew 
back to California that night, was a First Lady who had more 
social savvy than I had.^^ 

For ihe most pari, governing boards have not given appropriate consider- 
ation U) the wife of a president. With changing attitudes and younger presidents, 
boards will have to face new realities concerning the automatic presumption 
that ihc wife will preside as official hostess. She should be granted the right 
of a separate career if that is her choice. 

When it is clear that the president's wife is willing to play the part of a 
working team member, the institution should make adequate provisions to 
aid her in doing so.^ When the president is required to travel extensively, 



For the most part, governing boards have not given 
appropriate consideration to the wife of a president 
With changing attitudes and younger presidents, boards 
will have to face new realities concerning the automatic 
presumption that the wife will preside as official 
hostess. She should be granted the right of 
a separate career if that is her choice. 



•InstiiuMcins mav bt- limiiin»5 Ihtmsclvcs seriously in candidate sclettfon it Ihey insist on 
the wife bein)5 an unpaid part ol the presidential team without an opportunity lor her 
<»wn tarei i. It is the writer's view that more younger couples will seek to avoid such a 
fequifi-rnent as unduK restrictive. 

Iime> .ire chanKin.k? rjpidl> in this area. It was only in 1969 that the iob description 
lof ihi- prL-»iJencv ol a prestigious private college in the Midwest contained the follow- 
in descnption: 

"Marital status; candidate should be married the President's wile is an impor- 
t.ffU part ot the team. She must be energetic, personable; capable ol being an 
excellent hostess to all the groups that make up the college's publics students, 
fa^.ult\, trustees, alumni, distinguished visitors, etc. Wives ol alt candidates being 
siriouslv considered must be interviewed.** 
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representing the institution at alumni gatherings, with potential donors, or at 
national conferences, it should be assumed that the institution will pay for 
the travel expenses of the wife as well as the president. Concern for the 
president's family, its lack of privacy, the pressures upon it, the need to get 
away from the spotlight focused upon it these are matters to which a board 
must be sensitive, generous and supportive. 



RELATIONSHIPS WITH BOARD 

Another area of primary concern is the in-coming president's authority 
and relationship with the governing board. If the new president is expected to 
innovate, correct deficiencies and make changes in the institution, will the 
lH)ard recognise and support the personnel changes that may be required to 
achieve those goals? Are there any "sacred cows'* of which the candidates 
must be made aware? Does the board understand and accept the new prcsi- 
dent*s need for adequate staff support? 



If the new president is expected to innovate, correct 
deficiencies and make changes in the institution, will 
the board recognize and support the personnel changes 
that may be required to achieve those goals? 



Opportunity should be provided to clarify these understandings and all 
reporting relationships. A president cannot be effective unless the govcr.iing 
board insists upon appropriate reporting procedures and resists "ends runs'* 
around duly constituted authority. The governing board should give the presi- 
dent ample opportunity to respond to complaints and grievances and not 
raise such matters initially at board meetings, placing the president in the role 
of "defendant.** 

There should also be clarification of the president's external role. Board 
expectations concerning the extent of the president's activity with the legisla- 
ture, potential donors, alumni, the community and church relationships 
ought to be made clear at the outset. If the governing board has strong 
feelings about such matters as endowment investment policy, fund-raising or 
relations with the governor, they should be discussed and agreement reached 
before the new president is appointed. Similarly, any conflicting attitudes 
concerning the president's personal, political or social activity, business 
interests* religious affiliation or other matters should be discussed and re- 
solved. 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 



MiJNl prcsideniial appoiiUnvnt processes do not deal adct|ualcl> wilh 
c\alualion piiKcduivs. Nor do ihcy clearly spccily Ihc criteria h> which Ihc 
picMdiMil\ eltcclivcncss will he cvalualcd. It it is mcniioncd al all, it is an 
aHcMlhi)Usht. Alicr the *1ioncynnM)ir* period, the piosident may he criticized 
lor lailiire to meet ohjectives that were never n)entioned at the time of 
selection. II a hoard appoints a new president with the understanding that the 
bud\»e! will he reduced hv I 5 it would be Rru>sly unfair to then hold the 
president responsible tor the animosity anionj; the stall' which will surely 
ensue. 

In any complex institution there is plenty that can go wrong. Since the 
president is the one person diiectly responsible to the governing board, the 
president is olten the loeus ot all criticism be it related to student conduct, 
lacultN salary den)ands t)r the economic condition ol the institution. In a 
sense, the president must accept these responsibilities. But presidential evalua- 
tion should locus on perlorntance related to the goals or criteria set lorth at 
the time ol appointment. 

David L. McKenna recomnuMids that "perlormance gi)als" ought to be 
a»;ri»ed upon al the time ol the president's selection, lie suggests that a three- 
to-ii\c* year evaluation should be planned to assess a president's ellectiveness. 

OfKC tiK* pcf tttrmufh c ifoals lor the man ami the institution 
haw hi'cr) t.V////C(/. vvuhiation is a naiutaf pi<Hcss. As it is f}(}\\\ 
pf\'sulcf)is nnn fhnv itititracts or aqtvemvnts, hut they scnv at 
ttic f^liVsnn' of the hoanl. Umlcr this system, presitlential evalua- 
tion is a whimsical an J emotional process which swi/iys fnm) 
character investigations to sentimental testimonials. Perforniame 
aoals and planned evaliiation\ will put some stability into the 
system and tal<e some emotion out ot the process. Rather than 
ewluatinit a president by likes and dislikes, his effei tiveness 
shtitild ik' measured hy the detfree to whiih he has met the per- 
tormame qoals which were agreed upon at the time ot his selei- 
tionr"" 

Not .ill institutions are prepared to state "perlormance goals'* at the 
t»ulset. Manv governing boards desperately search li>i a new president pre- 
ciseK because thes require help in delining the goals and objectives ol their 
insiitutitin and need someone to guide their own activity. Nevertheless, some 
elloit should be made lo provide a president with constructi.e feedback and 
periodic cour)selir)g. I here should be a sharing of a board's concerns and a 
vviliingness lo proud*.' the assistance necessary to overcome difliculties. 
Warren Uennis n(»ted that the presidential siMrch can become a *\ei»'ch and 
deslro\** mission. Lverv elhut must be made to help the new president 
succeed. It will he tragic it a board, evcMi unwittingly, corttributes to the 
destru^titwi ol a president it has searched so hard to lind. 
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A number ot insiiiutions, boiti public and privaic, have inlrodutcd 
ovalualitMi pn^ti'durcs in rctcnl years. Some were initiated by governing 
boards ol public systems ol bigtier education while others, primarily in Ihe 
piivalc sector, were established a! the request ol presidents. 

In h)73, the Stale Univeisily o( New York adopted a polity ol five- 
\cMi leini appointments coupled with a lormal ^'valuation procedure for those 
presidents wh<) seek reappointment. Ihe guidelines for that evaluation clearly 
state that the process of presidential review is entirely different from the 
process of selection and that presidential review is clearly a function of the 
Iruslecs, 

riie criteria against which the president s effectiveness is reviewed are 
those delined responsibilities and basic c|ualif ications which were taken into 
account in tlie searcli process. In addition to the president's own pr-pared 
statement of self-assessment, an ad hm evaluation committee prepares a 
written appiaisal, evaluating ttie president's performance in respect to: 

1. Academic leadership and management 

2. Administrative leadership and management 

3. Ihe institutional tone set by the president 

4. Internal relationsliips 

5. FAlernal relationships 
Sensitivity to the needs ol campus 

Ihe Oregon Slate System of Higher Education has been exploring ttie 
possibility t>l adi>pting spccilic criteria lor evaluating the performance of 
campus presidents. Although nt) formal action to adopt specific criteria has 
Net been t ken, ttie Boaril of tligtier tducation has been considering the 
following 'Suggested criteria": 

t. Physical condition 

2. tnergy 

3. Administrative competence 

4. Relationships with Board's office 

5. Relationships with other institutions 

b. Relauonsliips witli institution staff and students 

7. Relatu)riships witti State government 

a) Lxecuiive Department 

b) Legislature 

c) Other 

8. Relationsliips witti pulvlic, espcxially the local public 

In P)73 ttie Minnesota Stale College System adiipted a new policy lor 
its piesidents wlilch Included a live-year term appointment. Under this policy, 
eacti president will be evaluated during the third yeai ol office and, again in 
ttie liftli year. Hie specific criteria to be utilized in tlie evaluation have not 
vet been approved but tlie process includes the use of outside consultants \o 
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picsklcnlN v\ill he c\aluaUil! (lOvcrniiiK h«)arclN. laujIlN. slall. sluclcnis. 
alufiim aiKl olhcis, vill rcail lo ihc pcrl«)rmante of ihc prcsklcni aiiU the 
slalc t>t Ilk' tollci^o «M uni\crsil\ he oi sho heads. 

Perhaps ihc examples t»t t«)rni,il e\aluali«Mi puitcduies dcstiihed in Ihc 
pietedin\{ para>»iaphs iiidiiale an allempl loWdfd a more rational pn)tedurc 
than now e\isis, I lies are nienii«)ned because assessmenis of presideniial 
perturmaiKe need lo he ifiou^hl abt)ul and discussed al Ihe lime i»f appoint- 
ment. 

Some presidents will oppose any predetermined time period t«)r evalua- 
tion :it their peilmniance, ( eriainly there are disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantai^es, to am tormal ssstem which d«)es not take int«) account tfic cx- 
lenualin< ufLiiinstances that mav exist at a prescribed time. Yet sound man- 
akiemeni and ^;iM»d human relations require some mutual understanding of 
expeilalions and gtound rules lor assessiri); pert«irniance. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCERNS OF PRESIDENTS 

AmoMi; the coiuerns ot ch«)sen candidates, veteran presidents and cn- 
lii»hiened ^overninv; l>oards are tfu»se matters wfiich come under the heading 
iM "laieei Jevekipment/' Ihis is often referred to as "the care and feeding" 
ol presidents. 

As we have mentioned earlier, most new presidents attain the office 
while in their tiuiies and ha\e from 15 25 working years ahead of them 
helorv riorrn.il retirement. As (j»hen and Mardi have p4)inted «»ut in llieir 
*!iiJ\ .»! ihe presideiKN. "Pari of the rejMin that presidents leave the presi- 
denc\ at a relaii\eK rapid rate ariuind age >l) is that they reach ihc ui/c ot last 
opf}i,ttutut\ . alter which the qualit\ »»f i»»bs for which they qualify starts to 
ilelerii»r.ite rapidK . '^^ 



Given the substantial investment a governing board 
makes in finding a president, it is simply good 

management for the board to conserve this 
important resource. Leadership is a scarce and 

precious asset that should not be taken for granted. 



David I.. \Kkenna talks ahoul "recs Jink» presidents," IK the third or 
tourth some presidents k»rt>vv wearv. Fhev have used up m«>st i»f their 

eru'Fiiv fiM'rvi s, .IS \vell as i|u«»l.uions arul ide.is lr«Mn li)rmer readiri);. and even 
the iu'si Nitireh«»use »»! dinner speei h iokes has heen exhausted. Normal vaca- 
M««ns. Lul iWl tr-MM a\\ ottii.' • MMimuniuiliiwi. are impossil^le lor most. Ihe 
.tllirn.tiivi IS olii'ti liisiek snrne l\ petit .idrninislrali\e leave tor a period td 
ri cu.iii»»n. Ol It) ihjnk .ihoiu charikjink; johs betore it is too late to dt> so. 
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(livon \\w suhst.tnt'Ml invcstnuMit a K'lViininu hoard ni.ikcs in limlin^* j 
prosiiiont. it is siniply ^chkI iikiiki)*citumu toi the huaij to conscivo this im- 
portJiit lisouKo. Luidcrsliip is a scaicc aiul piccious asset that sliould not ho 
taken It II ^i*ntted. 

I he Association ol Anieiican Colleges adopteil a "Statement Athiiin- 
istiative Leaves" in 1971. I lie statement su^^ests tliat just as a sound pio^um 
ot tacuhy leaves was ot vital ifiipoitante both to the teathei-stholai and the 
institution. siniiLir benefits would result Irom a paiallel pro^iam ol udmifUs 
ifiifhv leaves. I he AACl statement piovides tins lationale lor its pioposed 
polic y: 

///(• \ss(H hftitni fhffiu uhffty fcufffrmcfhts Ihul hthinls nf 
ttusiccs take sfH'i /(// s/i7>s io ptovUlv a raiuhn leave prtn/runi lor 
llfC ihivl udminiytnttiw tf linen ol out coHcqcs uful uohcfstlfcs. 
I he put pose iUhl phtuipul hctu'lil o) a ptvsidvniiul Icuxr pnnintm 
is tt) help assure tlw insiituiion ol the hiqhcsl possible qitalily ol 
aiadcntii leadership, (,'olletfes and uoiversilies e\pend a qreal deal 
ol ettort to identify and semre pfesidents with sefisitivity, 
imaqi nation and perspei tive, and are well "deised to provnie then) 
w ith oppt^rtufiities lot maintaininij those qualities. 

Personal relreshment and renewal are vital to the main- 
tenafue ttl elleitive leadership, I he unpteiedenled physieal de- 
mands and ps\ I holoifii al pressures ol the lolhye president y add 
an element ol uri/etn v to the need lot administrative leaves, \s 
nevet hvhne, the umelenlimi demands ol his ollii e deprive the 
iolleqe president o/ an oppt^ftunity lof a normal private lile, lie. 
his wile, and olten his tamily. heiome pithlii liqures who must 
devote utireasonahle portiotts ol their time and vnerqy to the 
wellare ol the institution they setve, A ptesidential leave provides 
a muih needed oppotiutHty lot study, fela\atioft, retfeshment 
and renewal. 

hesidetits, like othet administrators and lamltv members, 
may on oaasion request leave htr a variety ol purposes suih as 
puhlii servile ot the reiovery ol health. Siuh tequests should be 
qianted whenever suitable arranqements i an be made. 

Because* ot the necessity ot caietui planning to implement such a 
policv. the AAC! statement also su>i>»ests the lo||owin>> p;()ceduies: 

lieiaifse ol the tmique position ol the president and the 
spei iai planninq requited lot implententation ol a ptesidential 
h ave, the qovertutiq boatd ol the itistittitittti should assutne te- 
spotisibilitv tor itntiatittq this leave ptoqram athi provide special 
tutfJittq It) support it. 

I he ptesident should ttot be tequited to 'apply'* tot leave. 
Instead, the qoxettiinq boi.'td shauld take the initiative in esptess- 
uiq ileailx to the ptesident and the lampus lotnmutnlv its 
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expectation that regular and extended periods away from the 
day-to^ay management of the institution will enhance the prcsi* 
dent \ effectiveness and provide him with the opportunity he 
needs to gain perspective and to contemplate the future 
development of the institution. 

Although flexibility in ^rheduling will be necessary, the 
opportunity for leave slwuld occur regularly ami with reasonable 
frequency, perhaps every three to five years. A president's initial 
period of leave should not be deferred beyond the fifth year of 
his tenure in office. 

Leaves will vary in length depending upon institutional 
needs and the presidents wishes. Two months is probably the 
minimum time required to provide a substantial break from ad- 
ministraiive duties, Few institutions can afford to be without 
their president tor more than a year. 

Since a long presidential absence necessitates careful 
planning and reassignment of administrative responsibilities, these 
arrangements should be made well in advance and communicated 
clearly to the administrative staff and the campus community. 

Institutional support of a leave designed to enhance admin- 
istrative effectiveness clearly implies that the recipient of the 
leave is expeited to return to the institution. Plans, procedures, 
and authority for his emergency recall during the leave should 
also Ik* established. ^ ' 
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Presenting the New President 



The search and selection process is nearly complete. An important 
phase of an ettective conclusion involves the thoughtful announcement of the 
board's choice and presentation of the new president to the college com- 
munity and to the public. Release of information to the press and other 
public relations activities related to the appointment should be carefully 
planned and well coordinated. 

Some public institutions will notify the governor, or other state 
officials before any public announcement is made. As a courtesy, the search 
committee, faculty senate officers and representatives of other constituencies 
can be notified immediately prior to the public announcement. 

It is wise to time the public announcement so that it is made with 
appropriate dignity, rather than appearing as a news leak hastily followed by 
official confirmation. The other finalist candidates should also be notified 
that the appointment has been made before the public announcement of the 
selection. 



Whatever the scale of the ceremony, it is important 
that the leadership selection process conclude 
with the formal conferring of legitimacy and 
sanctioned authority on the new president 



The question of presidential inaugurations will, of course, be dealt with 
in accordance with the unique character of each institution. For some 
colleges and universities, a major inauguration provides an opportunity to 
bring all of the respective constituencies together in a ceremony of signifi- 
cance to the entire campus community. For others a modest marking of the 
occasion may be appropriate. Whatever the scale of the ceremony, it is im- 
portant that the leadership selection process conclude with the formal con- 
ferring of legitimacy and sanctioned authority on the new presicliint. 
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Epilogue 



hal ha% bot n dcscrilKd here is general and noi prescriptive. Each 



ti>lle>;e or uni.'eisily sliould develop the seaich, screening and selection pro- 
cedures ihal hest meet lis individual needs. Many will he surprised with ihe 
\;ii»\^ing openness oj seletlion procedures and the extent to which repre- 
sentatives ot tlie taiulty, stt dents, alumni and tlie campus community may 
heionie inv{)lved. Despite tlie clear final auttiority of the governing board to 
select and app«Mnt the new president, the trend is clearly toward greater 
panic ipation in the pr«>cess by tliese interested parties. 



The leadership succession process - sometimes 
prolonged and irritating to those who must 
conduct it - is calculated to heighten the 
possibility of acceptance and the success of the 
new leader. The process, done well, is worth the effort. 



It. in «>Klei to he successtul. a president must liave tlie support (or at 
le.tst. .ihsenLC of opposition) ol competing constitueiicies within the campus 
c«MTiniur)»! V . then tlieii participation in the search p ocess is imperative. No 
nuttci wIkiI the legal authority, it is impossible for a college or university 
president to he an effective leader without the general consent of the 
acadeniiL Loriimunitv. 

Ihe leadership succession process sometimes prolonged and irritating 
ti) thoHv who must conduct it is calculated to heightiMi the possibility of 
atieptaiKv* and the success of the new leader. The process, done well, is 
wiirlh the ellort. 
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Appendix 



Five ditfereni appri)athes lo the warch process for presidents arc 
described below. Highlights ot these statements have been presented in the 
section on **The Search Committee." 

Culver-Stockton College. Canton, Missouri, affiliated with the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ).* 

I he procedures which we used to find and elect a new president 
•or Culver-Stockton College were as follows: 

1. Upon receiving the resignation of the former president, who was 
retiring, the Board appointed 6 of its members to serve as a 
Presidential Search Committee and designated me as the chair- 
man. 

2. The Presidt niial Search Committee met to discuss the parameters 
ol the problem and to decide on its procedures. In this meeting it 
was agreed that: 

A. The B4)ard of Directors would elect a new president on the 
recommendation of the Presidential Search Committee. 

B. Onlv one candidate would be presented to the Board at a 
time. 

C. The Search Committee would establish and work closely with 
a sub committee made up of students and faculty, with one 
inember of the Presidential Search Committee to serve as 
liaison between the Presidential Search Committee and the 
sub-committee for the purpose of reviewing credentials. 

D. Wc wouUI make no official use of the former president in the 
work ot the committee but that we would consult with him 
to get the benefit of his knowledge of people under considera- 
tion. 

V lm?nedi.itelv lollowing this meeting the committee met with the 
l.icultv and explained its procedure as fai as it had developed. 
I he latulty was requested to ele.i three of their members to 
serve «)n the sub-commiltee, which eventually became known as 
tlie Screening Committee. They were also requested to submit 
names ot persons they felt should be considered for the presi- 
ciiJKV. and in the third place they were requested individually to 
prepare a hriel sketch ot the qualifications which they felt the 
rrew president sliould have. 



' lhi% .V'>tripMon or pfciti Jurrs w.is nrovitk J h\ Dr. C. W. Wake, a iruslcc ot Culvcr- 
MiukMn ( i»IUk;c .inj t^i.iirm.in ol iis si-arch comrniMec. Dr. Wake is. also, a lormcr 
iUiMiirnt (it 1 vriclihurv; Ciitli*<c. 
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riic retiring president was asked to arrange with the Student 
Council or some appropriate body to see thai two students were 
elected to serve on the sub-committee. 

I he Prc^sidential Search Committee and the sub-committee met 
jointly three limes to consider the qualifications that wc should 
expect the nc*w president to have. The sketches submitted by the 
faculty were reviewed in these meetings and eventually a state- 
ment concerning the type of person the committee was looking 
lor evolved. The importance of this phase of the procedure 
enabled the faculty members, the students and the Trustees to 
begin to develop a common mind about the presidency of the 
college and the type of person best suited to serve. The written 
statement was almost incidental. 

Ihe description of the person we were looking for was shared 
with the faculty by the faculty members on the sub-committee 
and in a later joint meeting of the Presidential Search Committee 
and the sub-committee faculty reactions were noted and certain 
changes made. 

The Presidential Seaf( h Committee and the sub-committee then 
began to look at credentials together. After examining a few we 
came to an agreement that the sub-committee would continue the 
screening and that it would turn over to the Presidential Search 
Committee for further consideration only those names of persons 
the sub-committee felt would be satisfactory as president of the 
college, and further, that the sub-committee would explain the 
reasons for not considering the candidates that they rejected. 

In several meetings the sub-committee screened from 63 sets of 
credentials 9 that they felt would be a satisfactory president for 
the college. 

In the final joint meeting ol the Presidential Search Committee 
and the sub-committee a general discussion was held concerning 
these candidates but no effort was made to rank them. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to give the members of the Board a clear 
feeling ol the attitudes and understandings of the faculty with 
regard to the prospects they were recommending. 

The Presidential Search Committee met apart from the students 
and faculty and decided that it wished to interview four of the 
candidates. Three of the candidates accepted our invitation and 
engaged in 3-hour inierviews with the 6 members of the 
Presidential Search Committee. The chairmaji ol the comii.-'Ue 
arianged these interviews and explained to each candidate the 
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statu> ot \Uc LommittiV*s work and that paitiLipation in these 
intiMVie\\s dill not invoke any Lonunitment on their part oi ours. 

I I. the Piesidential Seaiih Conunittee quicklv decided on the peistin 
it wislied to piesent to the Board ol Irustees llrst. I all inlornia- 
tion was piepaied Lonterninji the candidate. A H<Mrd meeting was 
lalled. I he candidate was ptesented and elected. 

IhrouKlioul the entire procedure eveiy ellort was made lo avoid 
a situation in which the laculty. the students or ttie Btiard ol Irustees 
could become liagniente^l because some supported one candidate and 
otheis another. Ttie diriiculties tliat c<»uld arise in thv- colleRe com- 
munity by a division in or between the laculty, ttie Board ol Irustees 
and the students was discussed many times and the committee 
Kiadually came to a lull acceptance of the point o| view that its pro- 
cedures should not only result in ttie selection nt a line president but 
should be carried on in sucti a way as to maintain the solidarity ol ttie 
entire college communitv. 

\hinhulo Stole CollcifC, Minnesota, one ul seven state colleges in 
the Minnesota State College System. I hc State (J(»lleKc System is governed by 
a nine inember Minnesota State ('ollege Board. I he Ctiancellor, appointed by 
that board is the executive of ficer ol the system. The president ol Mankato 
State ('ollege is the thief executive t)f ficer o\ that college and is responsible to 
the board through the Oiancettor. 

Minnesota State College Board 

Administrative Procedure 
for the 

Selection of a President for Mankato State College 
May 2-2. f«r/3 

I. Purpose 

the procedures set forth herein apply to Mankato State (ioltege 
as it participates in the recruitmen!. r.omination, evaluation, and recom- 
mendatirtn of presidential candidates for its institution. 1 his procedure, 
implemeiuing the iunvminq Rules of the Miiinesota State (College 
I^Mjid. will he in effect uriti' such time as a PresideiU for Mankat«i State 
College is appointed by the State Clollcge Board. 

these procedures reflect the commitment of the Board and of the 
(ihancellor to seek the broacfest piKsible invoLement of members of 
Mjtikato State (.ollege and of representatives from the broader campus 
community. I he policv follows in principle tta* maior concepts and 
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Duties of the PSAC 



Restricted solely, alter review of background information, to deter- 
mining whom to interview; interviewing of candidates; and as a re- 
suit of interviews, determining whom to have investigated fully; and 
on the basis of interviews and background studies, determining those 
Tmalists to be recommended to the Chancellor. 
PSAC decides on basis of vitae and information supplied whom to 
schedule for interview. 

PSAC interviews candidates scheduled to meet with the conn, ittee. 
Results of background studies arc shared with PSAC. PSAC decides 
on basis of interviews and background studies those finalists to be 
recommended to the Chancellor. 

All checking and contacts with candidates is handled by the Vice 
Chancellor for Faculty and Staff Affairs, and his staff. No contacts 
are to be made directly with candidates by other members of the 
PSAC. No personal or letter checks arc to be made by members of 
the PSAC with individuals at a candidate's current or past places of 
employment. 

Confidentiality 

There is to be no campus committee nor any consultation with those 
on campus by campus representatives on PSAC. Any departure from the 
provisions lor confidentiality or the prohibition against independent checking 
on those being considered by the committee can be cause for the PSAC to be 
abolished and the function taken over by a special Trustee committee. 

Final Stages of Selection Process 

Candidates will, whenever possible, visit campus prior to appearing 
before the Board of Trustees. 

Campus representatives on PSAC will handle arrangements for 
campus visit and will do everything possible to ( I ) make it clear that 
campus visit is not a pail of the PSAC screening and selection 
process and (2) maintain as much security as possible during and 
alter campus visits. 

University of Wisconsin, comprising twenty-seven campus units, 
with a single governing board (Board of Regents). In this system the campus 
heads are designated chancellors and the head of the entire system is called 
president. 

The board approved procedures for selecting chancellors is as follows: 
I. Uptui indicalit)n of such vacancy, the President of the Board would 
promptK designate a Special Regent Committee to be involved in 
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ihc sclocliiMi piotoNN li»r a ieplatcnu*nl tonNiNting ol iiol less dun 
Ihrce ntii more lhan live Kekjenls. I he BiMrii Piesidenl would desig- 
nate a thaiiman ot (he Special (;t>mmit(ee. 

2. Ihe Special ('ommiuee would then confer with (he President of the 
Svstom and advise him at that point ot any special qualif ications for 
the position which thev telt should he considered. In essence, the 
Special Committee would work with the Svstem President to 
prt>dute a brief \nb desciiption taking into account the special char- 
acteristics ot the institution at which the Chancellor would serve or 
the special tharatter'stics ot the administrative position to he 
occupied. 

Ihe System President would then appoint a Search and Screen Com- 
mittee tompiised t>l; 

a. A maioiiiv of fatuity, selected liy the System President after 

consultation with appn>priate faculty representatives, 
h. Students and administrators. 

c. \ chairman shall be appi)inted by the System President from 
among the faculty members of the Committee. 

The Search and Screen Committee would be provided with 
the job description prepared by the Svstem President and the 
Special Committee. Interviews of candidates by the Search and 
Screen Ct>mmittee will be within the discretion of that Com- 
mittee. 

4. The Search and Screen Ct>inmittee would subsequently return a lis! 
to the System President of at least five individuals that they (ell 
were qualified in unranked order along with an alphabetical list of all 
perM»ns considered. Delivery of the list shall be at a joint meeting of 
the Search and Screen Ci>inmittee, the System President and the 
Special (junmitlee in t)rdei that the System President and the 
Special C'ommittee can receive an oral presentation on each of the 
candidates lecoinmended. The Search and Screen Committee would 
then he dischaiged. provided that il no person ct>ntained in the 
initial list presented b\ the Search and Screen Committee is found 
Jccepiahle, then the Search and Screen (Committee shall be reacti- 
vated and asked to provide a second list ot at least live additional 
caniliJates. 

^. Hie Svslem President, in conjunctit»n with the Special Ci»mmittee, 
W'KikI reviv'w all o| ihe reconunended candidates and interview those 
ihiA di>ired, Ihe Svstem Pie>ident would then make his reciMu- 
ineiulaiiMn t«i ihc Special Committee whicli in turn would make its 
rcporl on the Svstem President's recommendation to the Board. 

0. I inal .ipprov.il ol ihe *#vstem Piesident's selection shall be made by 
lb/ Koaid id Regents. 
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Knox College,* Galcsburg, Illinois (private), As rmally tonslilulcd 
the Knox Search Committee was a large one of seven appointed trustees, two 
e\ otiicio trustees, three fatuity members and two students. At my request, 
the Acting President ol the &)llege joined the Committee as an active advisor 
and consultant. In essence, therefore, the Committee membership numbered 
15. 

The geographical distribution and the work schedules of the members 
made frequent or even regular meetings impossible. Phone calls and 
memoranda had to suffice. As time went on those members in Galesburg 
became a •'campus" sub-committee and did the substantial part of informa- 
tion gathering and reference checking. 

For Kno\ this worked well ttie reason being the loyalty, dedication, 
and lesponsibility of the individual members. 

Two assignments were given to the Committee by the Trustees: 

1. Tt> recommend at the june 1 and 2 meetings of the Trustees an 
Acting President to serve until a permanent President was elected 
and took office. 

2. To search lor and recommend to the Trustees the candidate best 
qualified lo lead Knox at this time and in the years ahead. 

The first meeting ol the entire Committee was held June I, and alter 
full discussion it was agreed thai Hermann R. Muclder, former Dean of the 
College and a highly respected faculty member and scholar, be recommended 
to the Trustees as the Acting President. The Trustees accepted this recom- 
m»Midation and the first assignment was completed. 

On jnne 2, 1973, the 0>mmittee reconvened and, in general, decided 
on the modus opcfunJi to be lol lowed. 

The most important aspects oi the task other than the search per 
se were thought to be the determination of the kind ol leader needed, the 
establishing of a budget, the setting up of clerical procedures and the projec- 
tion i)f a time table for accomplishment. 

So far as leadership qualities were concerned, it was decided that the 
present needs of Knox required a president: 

1. Who could develop an 'exciting* concept of liberal arts at Knox. The 
development ol such a concept had to come from his/her own belief 
in the sn)all liberal arts college and from his/her recognition that 
Kno\ has a superior base for building an exciting and 'century 
aluMd* program of libeial arts. 

2. Who could communicate effectively the 'excitement' of liberal 
arts and the Knox program to all related publics. 



'Ifiis Jis».fiphi)n tit ifii- sciftli prMt,i'Ns <.()n(iu<.Ud U\ kiios ( olliKc in f97t«/.t wjs 
jir.ivjjij In iht ( h,unn.if» nl ihiir Prisidcrili.il SiMfch Loftiiiiittcc. ffuslcc Stou 
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3. Who tiHild betauNC ol his/her own scll-iiiduccd enthusiasm for 
liberal arts he an ettective tund raiser. 

(Note: As time went *m the Committee recogrii/ed that this third 
requirement should be expanded to include edettive recruitment of 
students.) 

Obviousl>, a successful candidate should have academic credentials, 
adniini>trative interest and capability, great energy, integrity and the com- 
monly agreed upon characteristics o( leadership. 

So far as the budget was concerned, an amount of $20,000 was estab- 
lished. 

To set up cleiical routines and procedures, one of the committee 
members was named recorder. 

A tentative time table was established to have front running candidates 
identified b> the October Board meeting and to have a candidate recommen- 
dation by the winter meeting of the Trustees, 

During |une. |uly and August of 1973, substantial efforts were made to 
obtain the names of qualified and potential candidates. To this end an article 
appeared in the KNOX ALUMNUS rt\iuesting help. A letter went to about 
1300 students and parents. In au'iition, about 700 special letters individually 
addressed, went to trustees, fatuity, staff, alumni in higher education, alumni 
achievement award winners, honorary degree recipients, ACM presidents, 
other college presidents, donors and foundations and organizations concerned 
with higher education. 

From these efforts the G)mniitte" received approximately 290 names 
lot consideration. TheGmimittee then followed the routine described below: 

I , The Committee gathered available data fr(»m biographical sources on 
the suggested names and started a file on each name. A thank you 
letlei went to the i)ne who suggested the name. 

2» The preliminary biographical data so obtained were forwarded to 
each member of the Committee for an initial reaction on an 'A,* *B,* 
•C* basis. 

V From the 290 suggested names 48 received Committee giades 

wall anting further investigation. 
\. Bv tlie end of October Ntreening Wun sufficiently lar along to permit 

the selection of names for first ccuitactsand interviews. All together 

twelve candidates weie interviewed by at least two members of ttie 

(.ommittee. 

5. A** the result of the interviewing process, four prospective candidates 
were invited to the campuv One withdrew befoie a campus visit but 
ihree spent at different times about a day and .\ half in 
Ci.ileshur^^ meeting faculty » staff, and students. 
From time to lime during tlie screening process described above, the 
Ci«>mmittee. either in meeting or by phone, engaged in an informal ranking 
and iomparisi)n of the candidates being considered. While the names did 
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cKin)»c viniowhai. it lu-tamc vjoi.cralK cvidcnl lhal a rclalixolv low stayed at 
the l«)p anJ lhal iho majnriiv rjnkins was oMisisicnlly ;hc same. 

I his was evident at the Oetemhcr 15 meeiins dI the ('t)ri.;::i!tee when 
there was also leah/alion th.»( lime was runniniioul it a iett»minendali<Mi was 
tt) he m.ide \o the Iruslees at ihe Winter meclins. To expedite the work of 
the l iMTimittee. a ihiee memhei •Action Suh G)mmillee' was emp4)wered to 
act toi the Commillee in the final discussions with the leading candidates. 

Ihe acti«)n of this s-jh-coiiiniittee culminated in the selection a candi- 
date raiilied In the C.ommittee through a telephone poll. The rettwnmended 
candidate wasapptiinted Piesident bv the liustees .n f ehiuai\. 1974. U) take 
idtiwe asot luK I. h)74. 
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assist in thi; assessincnl ol pcrlormaiuc. Following evaluation the president 
mav he asked U) seive a new term or he ottered a fatuity position. 

Private colleges md universities have also developed evaluation pro- 
cedures. Best known, perhaps, is the action ol President KinKman Brewster, 
wht) called lor an appraisal ol his leadership at Yale in 1970, as a condition 
toi tontinuin^i in otiice beyond a seventh year. 

In h)72, President |ohn Coleman requested the Maverford College 
Board o\ Manaj^eis to make a thorough study ol his past performance and 
future promise. The Board appointed a Presidential tvaluation Committee 
which conducted an extensive survey inv<)lving faculty, staff, students and 
alumni. 

The criteria for the evaluation ol President Coleman's perlormante 
were expressed in the form t>f "evaluative benchmarks." These were: 

1. Administrative ability 

2. Relations with various segments ol the Maverford community 
Personal qualities objectivity, fairness, humanness, sensitivity, 
honesiy, «)penness 

4. Commitment to scholarship and academic excellence 

5. Commitment to Quaker values moral dimensions 
(). C«)mmitment to Maverford College as an institution 
7. Qualitv ol leadership and decision-making ability 

A lengthv and candid evaluative report was written, identilying 
slieniiths and weaknesses. Alter examining the President's perlormance in 
terms n| the ''benchmarks/' the Committee recommended that )ohn 
G)lenian he invited to continue his service to Maverford College as its Presi- 
dent. 

Recently. Alfred University conducted an evaluation of its president 
pursuant to its pt)licy \n do so every lour years. The evaluation committee 
consisted of three trustees, with backgrounds in administration, a representa- 
tive cross-section of the Alfred University community was interviewed, in- 
cluding faculty, stall, students and parents. 

The Allred University Committee addressed itsell to these principal 
questions: 

I. Mmw Is the nresideni regarded by the university community? 

J. Mow well is (he administrative system tunctioning? 

\, Mow can s*)me *)f the burdens of the olfice be lightened to 

permit more lime f*)r lund-raising? 
K Are the president's salary and fringe benefits fair and 

appropriate? 

President I. eland Miles was continued in offire 

Ihis discussion ol lormal evaluation is not intended to prescribe any 
particular method o\ evaluation or set ol criteria. One thing is certain all 
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pjltiMtiN employed at St. Cloud Stale College in 1970 and at Southwest 
Minnesota State Col lege in 1972, realizing that adaptations are netes- 
sarv lo atcomnuHiate dillerentes in local college governance structure 
and to take advantage ot experience acquired in these previous 
pi«»cesses. 

Ihese guidelines have proved to be extremely valuable in ob- 
taining highly qualified candidates at both St. Cloud and Southwest, 
and the Board and the Chancellor are confident that the same positive 
result will occur at Mankato State 0>llege. 

II. C)rg.mi/annn and Composition of the Pr^rsidential Search Committee 

A. The college comniunity shall select by June 8, 1973, a Presidential 
Se.irch Cornmiltee which shall serve in an advisory capacity to the 
( hancelloi .ind Ihe Stale College Boaul. 

B. fhis 0>mmittee shall be composed of no more than thirteen per 
sons* who are to represent all components of the college commurv 
ilv: teaching faculty (tenured and non-tenured), students, profes- 
sional support personnel, administrators, and alu:nni. 

Ihe exact nurnbei of representatives from the student, faculty, 
and professional support personnel components shall be determined 
through negiiliation by the governance bodies for these various com- 
ptuients at Mankato State College. 

Ihe Cominiltee shall include one administrator and one alumnus. 

C. Representatives of the students, faculty, and professional support 
personnel shall he chosen by the respective components through 
their official agencies for governance. 

I), ihe administrative representative shall be appointed by President 

Nickerson (outgoing President) and the alumni representative shall 

he selected by the Alumni Board. 
L. ihe membership ot the Committee shall also be representative of 

women and minorities on the campus. 
\ An\ member of ihe Committee who becomes a candidate for the 

presidential \»iuinc\ automatically loses his or her membership and 

must he replaced. 

(j. ilie (.ommittee will lu' ih aired bv tlie Vice (iliancellor for Ac»i' 

demic Affairs, wfn> will he a non voting member, and staffed by a 

secretary desigrnited bv the Vice Chancellor. 
H. President Nickerson shall formally communicate in writing to llie 

Chancellor by June II, 197^. the names of tie members of tlie 

C'unmillee. 



vidurr li» .1 lol.il of <K I hr t nrnpoMlMMi w.is: It r.iuillv. I I shalrnU, S |iMiU'ssiiifiu» 
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III. PhKcdurcN ol iho Selection Process 



a\. I he Search Committee will hold an organi/ational meeting early in 
the summer at a time convenient to all members. However, in order 
i4> not exclude anv one from the Oimmittee because of summer 
commitments oll campus or outsidr of Mankato, the Comniitee 
Will nut meet again during the summer. 

B. The anni)uncemeni ol the Presidential vacancy and a destripiif)n of 
the position shall he circulated broadly throughout the academic 
communitN b\ the Chairman of the Search Committee early in the 
summer and nominations and applications will be received through- 
out the summer months. 

Procedures specified fi)r recruitment evaluation, and selection in 
the Minnesota State C«>llege System's affirmative action policy shall 
be empli)ved to in-.ure the application of minorities and women for 
the position. 

C. All nominatii>ns 4)f persons Un the position and all applications shall 
be made in writing to the Chairman of the Presidential Search Com- 
mittee. Such persons nominated or applying will be requested to 
submit iheir credentials to the Chairman of the Committee no later 
than Septeml>er IS. 107 ^. 

n. Ihe ('hairman of the Search Committee shall convene the Search 
( ommittee on September 24. 1973. .•1//(m/w//<//s collected during 
the summer will be made available t«> the Committee on a confi- 
dential basis in a secure (»ftice on the campus of Mankato State 
Ci)llege. Moreover, during the summer credentials of presidential 
applicants will be available in the office of the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic M lairs tor members of the Search Committee to review 
so the\ may be tully in filmed and prepared for the evaluation 
process which will begin in the fall. 

E, Bn October 5. 1973, the Chairman (»f the Search Committee, on 
behall i)l the Chancellor, will submit to the Cf^mmittee from the 
applications received a list ol 20 names ftjr discussion and evaluation 
b\ the Committee d will request the written reaction and com- 
menls ot c\.ch member of the Committee. 

AJJitiof)all\. the Committee may add from any ol the applica- 
liuMN received an\ names which at least six members of the Com- 
mittee desire to have the Chancellor consider lurlher. 

F. B\ October 12, 1973. comments concerning the qualilications of 
the list ol 20 and those names added by the Committee shall be 
submitted lo the Chancellor. 

(i, Bs October 19. 1973. the Chancellor will re submit 10 names from 
this list tn the C(»mmittee lor further written comment and evalua- 
titin. NUch comments U\ be filed with the Chancellor hv October 26, 
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h>7V It a m,iii)rilv ol the Cnnimitlcv is m) inclinat. the O^mmrllcc 
ma\ iiuludc tout additional names for comment and evaluation. 
H. I he ( hantelloi shall review these tommtMits and the gualrfitalions 
t»t the 10 candidates, and shall invite at least three and moie if he 
• hooses lor interviews. II a majority of the Committee so recom- 
mends, the Chancellor shall invite one or two additional candidates 
foi interviews. 

1. hiterviews ol each ol the candidates shall first be held on the 
wt)lleije campus in acct)rdance with procedures established by the 
Committee. Such interviews will include ample oppoitunity lor 
repiesenlalives of the varii»us campus components to meet with 
the cjndidates. An assessment ol each candidate may be sub- 
milted li) the CtMTimiltee (on the appn)priate form provided by 
the (j)mmiltee) by each individual involved in the interview 
pp »cess. 

2. After receivini* mmiinalions frtim area legislators, the G<)vernor, 
Ihe Seaich Ctwmitlee. and the President's Ct)nimuniiy Advisor\' 
Ciounwil the Chancellt)r shall select a Regional Adviviry Com- 
mittee compt)sed ol not more than eight resident** representative 
i)f the geographic area which Mankalo Slate College serves. The 
Regional Advisory Committee shall meet with each of the candi- 
datc^ interviewed for purposes of providing the candidate in- 
tt>rmation on the community which the college serves. Members 
of the Regional Advisory Committee will also have an oppt)r- 
lunii> to comment in writing to the Chairman of the Presidential 
Search G)mmiltee concerning their impressions ol and reactions 
to the candidates interviewed. 

3. tach of the candidates shall be interviewed by members ol tlie 
State College Board and the Chancellor.* 

L Lath member of the Presidential Search Committee will comment in 
writing on the candidates interviewed. These comments, as well as 
the reactions \r\m the members of the college components and the 
Regional Advivjry O^mmillee. shall be forwarded by the Chairman 
• >f the (i>mmillee to the (ihancellor. 

j. Bv |anu.ir> I. 1974. ihe Chancelltir will plan io reco* imcnd to the 
Biurd a nt»minee for the Presidency of Mankalo Slate College." 



• •\*.ru.iliv , Uu- Hoard intrrvir^^^ ^^crr vnrid(J(.lrd />///»//< /v Ifu ru ws rnrdu picseni. 

Mil t:>ri'i tiri.iliN(% Wi re .isktJ h.iMv*ili\ tfu N.iitu* guislitins In inlcrvicivs Ijstinu appnixi* 
fiKilit. \> niiruitiN tiir mjlIi (..irulul.ilt*. I hi* Hd.ird vtitiil bv b.dliH, thi* vtiti n weic 
r.iilu'd. .ind ffu' Mills .innmirurd. I hi* fiii.ird then un.inittKHiNK pjNsrd .1 (tuition to 
fi-iitu* Vk v indid.irc wiirt a rtt.tit.Mtv ol viilis js Preside (it ol Mankjio Sljlc (.olU'^c. 
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Culitorniu State University and Colleger System, comprising 
nineteen separate campuses under une Board of Trustees. 

The title president is used to designate the chief executive officer of 
each institution in the system. I he chancellor of the entire system is the chief 
executive officer of the hoard. 

Procedures for the Selection of Presidents'^ 
Establishment of Presidential Selection Advisory Committee 

Whenever a presidential vacancy arises, a Presidential Selection Ad- 
visorv Committee CPSAC) will he estahlished hy the Qiancellor and the 
Oiairman of the Board of Irustees with representation as follows: 

Campus representation three memhers of the campus (the mem- 
bership and manner of selection determined by the campus) 
I rustee representation two Trustees to be named by the Chairman 
i>f the Board of Irustees 

Presidential eprosentation one President to \x named by the 
Chancellor 

Advisory Bturd representation one member of the Advisory Board 
to be named by the Advisory Board 

Staff representation Vice Chancellor, Faculty and Staff Affairs 
Chancellor 

Purpose of PSAC 

I he PSAC, after thorough review and interview of candidates, will 
provide a list of acceptable candidates (3 6) for consideration by the 
Chancellor. 

I he Chancellor must recommend at least two nominees to the Board 
of Irustees. He may submit more than two. 

Sourcc*s of Candidates 

Ihe PSAC decides Irom among tliose nominated who appear most 
pioniising lor interview by Chancellor and/or Vice Chancellor if they 
ire from out «jI state. If Irom in staie, they may he interviewed by 
the Chancellor and/t)r Vice Chancelltir or by the PSAC. (Results of 
interviews *)f those from out of state, and in state where interviewed 
l>v (ihanceiku or Vice Chancellor, are nported to PSAC. Committee 
decides then whether to invile them for interview): and 
I roni pool ()| promising potential candidates interviewed by 
C!liancelk»r and/or Vice Chancellor committee decides alter review 
o| vitae and report of interviews on those to invite for PSAC inter- 
V iew. 

• l.\ci*f pifj Iron: a policv diKuincitl dali-iJ Au>:usl IS. 1*17 \, 
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